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MIRACLES AND SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 


Ir is my privilege to enjoy the friendship of a number of religious 
men, with whom I converse frankly upon theological subjects, 
expressing without disguise the notions and opinions I entertain 
regarding their tenets, and hearing in return these notions and 
opinions subjected to criticism. I find them liberal and loving men, 
patient in hearing, tolerant in reply, who know how to reconcile 
the duties of courtesy with the earnestness of debate. From one of 
these, nearly a year ago, I received a note, recommending strongly 
to my attention the volume of “Bampton Lectures” for 1865, in 
which the question of miracles is treated by Mr. Mozley. Previous 
to receiving this note, I had in part made the acquaintance of that 
work, through the able and elaborate review of it which appeared 
in the Times. The combined effect of the letter and review was to 
make the book the companion of my summer tour among the 
Alps. There, during the wet and snowy days which were only too 
prevalent last year, and during the days of rest interpolated between 
days of toil, I made myself more thoroughly conversant with Mr. 
Mozley’s volume. I found it clear and strong—an intellectual 
tonic, as bracing and pleasant to my mind as the keen air of the 
mountains was to my body. From time to time I jotted down my 
thoughts regarding it, intending afterwards, if time permitted, to 
work them up into a coherent whole. Other duties, however, inter- 
fere with the carrying out of this intention, and what I wrote last 
summer I now publish, not hoping within any reasonable time to be 
able to render my defence of scientific method more complete. 

Mr. Mozley refers at the outset of his task to the movement against 
miracles which of late years has taken place, and which determined 
his choice of a subject. He acquits modern science of having had any 
great share in the production of this movement. The objection against 
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miracles, he says, does not arise from any minute knowledge of the 
laws of nature, but simply because they are opposed to that plain and 
obvious order of nature which everybody sees. The movement against 
miracles is, he thinks, to be ascribed to the greater earnestness and 
penetration of the present age. Formerly miracles were accepted 
without question, because without reflection; but the exercise of 
what Mr. Mozley calls the historic imagination is a feature of our 
time. Men are now accustomed to place before themselves vivid 
images of the past, and when in that past a miracle rises to view, 
they halt before the astounding occurrence, and realising it with the 
same clearness as if it were now passing before their eyes, they ask 
themselves, “Can this have taken place?” In some instanees the 
effort to answer this question has led to a disbelief in miracles, in 
others toa strengthening of belief. The end and aim of Mr. Mozley’s 
lectures is to show that the strengthening of belief is the logical 
result which ought to follow the examination of the facts. 

Attempts have been made by religious men to bring the Scripture 
miracles within the scope of the order of nature, but all such attempts 
are rejected by Mr. Mozley as utterly futile and wide of the mark. 
Regarding miracles as a necessary accompaniment of a revelation, 
their evidential value in his eyes depends entirely upon their devia- 
tion from the order of nature. Thus deviating, they suggest and 
illustrate to him a power higher than nature, a “personal will ;” 
and they commend the person in whom this power is vested as a mes- 
senger from on high. Without these credentials such a messenger , 
would have no right to demand belief, even though his assertions re- 
garding his divine mission were backed by a holy life. Nor is it by 
miracles alone that the order of nature is, or may be, disturbed. The 
material universe is also the arena of “ special providences.” Under 
these two heads Mr. Mozley distributes the total preternatural. Onc 
form of the preternatural may shade into the other, as one colour passes 
mto another in the rainbow; but while the line which divides the 
specially providential from the miraculous cannot be sharply drawn, 
their distinction broadly expressed is this, that while a special provi- 
dence can only excite surmise more or less probable, it is “the nature 
of a miracle to give proof, as distinguished from mere surmise of 
divine design.” 

Mr. Mozley adduces various illustrations of what he regards to be 
special providences as distinguished from miracles. “The death of 
Arius,” he says, “was not miraculous, because the coincidence of the 
death of a heresiarch taking place when it was peculiarly advan- 
tageous to the orthodox faith . . . . was not such as to compel the 
inference of extraordinary Divine agency ; but it was a special provi- 
dence, because it carried a reasonable appearance of it. The miracle 
of the Thundering Legion was a special providence, but not a miracle 
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for the same reason, because the coincidence of an instantaneous fall'ei 

- rain in answer to prayer carried some appearance, but not proof, of 
preternatural agency.”’ The eminent lecturer’s remarks on this head 
bring to my recollection certain narratives published in Methodist 
magazines, under the title, if I remember aright, “The Providenoc 
of God asserted,” and which I used to read with avidity when a boy. 
In these chapters the most extraordinary and exciting escapes from: 
peril were recounted and ascribed to prayer, while equally wonderful 
instances of calamity were adduced as illustrations of Divine retribu- 
tion. In such magazines, or elsewhere, I found recorded the case 
of the celebrated Samuel Hick, which, as it illustrates a whole class 
of special providences, approaching in conclusiveness to miracles, is 
worthy of mention here. It is related of this holy man—and I, for - 
one, have no doubt of his holiness—that flour was lacking to make 
the sacramental bread. Grain was present, and a windmill was 
present, but there was no wind to grind the corn. With faith, 
undoubting Samuel Hick prayed to the Lord of the winds: the 
sails turned, the corn was ground, after which the wind ceased. 
According to the canon of the Bampton Lecturer, this, though 
carrying a strong appearance of an immediate exertion of Divin« 
energy, lacks by a hair’s-breadth thé quality of a miracle. For the 
wind might have arisen, and might have ceased, in the ordinary cours: 
of nature. Hence the occurrence did not “compel the inference ot 
extraordinary Divine agency.” In like manner Mr. Mozley con- 
siders that ‘the appearance of the cross to Constantine was a miracle, 
or aspecial providence, according to which account of it we adopt. 
only a meteoric appearance in the shape of a cross it gave some 
token of preternatural agency, but not full evidence.” 

In the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, in one of which these line: 
are written, and still more among the pious 'T'yrolese, the mountains 
are dotted with shrines, containing offerings of all kinds, in acknow- 
ledgment of special mercies—legs, feet, arms and hands, of gold, 
silver, brass, and wood, according as worldly possessions enabled the 
grateful heart to express its indebtedness. Most of these offerings 
are made to the Virgin Mary. They are recognitions of “ special 
providences,” wrought through the instrumentality of the Mother of 
God. Mr. Mozley’s belief, that of the Methodist chronicler, and that 
of the Tyrolese peasant, are substantially the same. Each of them 
assumes that Nature, instead of flowing ever onward in the uninter- 
rupted rhythm of cause and effect, is mediately ruled by the free’ 
human will. As regards direct action upon natural phenomena, man’s 
will is confessedly powerless, but it is the trigger which, by its own 
free action, liberates the Divine power. In this sense, and to this 
extent, man, of course, commands nature. Did the existence of this - 
belief depend solely upon the material benefits derived from it; it ° 
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could not, in my opinion, last a decade. As a purely objective 
fact we should very soon see that the distribution of natural phe- 
nomena is unaffected by the merits or the demerits of man ; that the 
law of gravitation crushes the simple worshippers of Ottery St. Mary, 
while singing their hymns, just as surely as if they were engaged in 
a midnight brawl. The hold of this belief upon the human mind is 
due to the inner warmth, force, and elevation with which it is com- 
monly associated. It is plain, however, that these feelings may exist 
under the most various forms. They are not limited to Church of 
England Protestantism—they are not ever limited to Christianity. 
Though less refined, they are certainly not less strong, in the heart 
of the Methodist and the Tyrolese than in the heart of Mr. Mozley. 
Indeed, those feelings belong to the primal powers of man’s religious 
nature. ‘<A “sceptic” may have them. They find vent in the battle- 
ery of the Moslem. They take hue and form in the hunting-grounds 
of the red Indian ; and raise all of them, as they raise the Christian, 
upon a wave of victory, above the terrors of the grave. 

The character, then, of a miracle, as distinguished from a special pro- 
vidence, is that the former furnishes proof, while in the case of the latter 
we have only surmise. Dissolve the clement of doubt, and the alleged 
fact passes from the one class of the preternatural into the other. In 
other words, if a special providence could be proved to be a special 
providence, it would cease to be a special providence and become a 
miracle. There is not the least cloudiness about Mr. Mozley’s mean- 
ing here. A special providence is a doubtful miracle. Why, then, 
not use the correct phraseology? The term employed conveys no 
negative suggestion, whereas the negation of certainty is the peculiar 
characteristic of the thing intended to be expressed. There is an 
apparent unwillingness on the part of Mr. Mozley to call a special 
providence what his own definition makes it to be. Instead of speak- 
ing of it as a doubtful miracle he calls it ‘an invisible miracle.” He 
speaks of the point of contact of supernatural power with the chain 
of causation being so high up as to be wholly, or in part, out of 
sight, whereas the essence of a special providence is the uncertainty 
whether there is any contact at all, either high or low. By the use 
of an incorrect term, however, a grave danger is avoided. For the 
idea of doubt, if kept systematically before the mind, would soon be 
fatal to the special providence as a means of edification. The term 
employed, on the contrary, invites and encourages the trust which is 
necessary to supplement the evidence. 

This inner trust, though at first rejected by Mr. Mozley in favour 
of external proof, is subsequently called upon to do momentous duty 
with regard to miracles. Whenever the evidence of the miraculous 
seems incommensurate with the fact which it has to establish, or 
rather when the fact is so amazing that hardly any evidence is suffi- 
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cient to establish it, Mr. Mozley invokes “the affections.” They 
must urge the reason to accept the conclusion from which unaided it 
recoils. The affections and emotions are eminently the court of appeal 
in matters of real religion, which is an affair of the heart, but they are 
not, I submit, the court in which to weigh allegations regarding the 
credibility of physical facts. These must be judged by the dry light 
of the intellect alone, appeals to the affections being reserved for 
cases where moral elevation, and not historic conviction, is the aim. 
It is, moreover, because the result, in the case under consideration, is 
deemed desirable that thé affections are called upon to back it. If 
undesirable, they would, with equal right, be called upon to act the 
other way. Even to the disciplined scientific mind this would be a 
dangerous doctrine. A favourite theory—the desire to establish or 
avoid a certain reeult—can warp even such a mind so as to destroy its 
power of estimating facts. I have known men to work for years under 
a fascination of this kind, unable to extricate themselves from its fatal 
influence. They had certain data, but not, as it happened, enough. By 
a process exactly analogous to that invoked by Mr. Mozley they sup- 
plemented the data, and from that hour blinded their intellects to the 
perception of adverse phenomena which might have led them to the 
truth. If, then, to the disciplined scientific mind, this incongruous 
mixture of proof and trust be fraught with danger, what must it be 
to the indiscriminate audience which Mr. Mozley addresses? In 
calling upon this agency he acts the part of Frankenstein. It is the 
monster thus evoked that we sce stalking abroad, in the so-called 
spiritualistic phenomena of the present day. Again, I say, where 
the aim is to elevate the mind, to quicken the moral sense, to kindle 
the fire of religion in the soul, let the affections by all means be 
invoked; but they must not be permitted to colour our reports, or 
to influence our acceptance of reports of occurrences in external 
nature. Testimony as to natural facts is usually worthless when 
wrapped in this atmosphere of the affections, the most earnest sub- 
jective truth being rendered by them perfectly compatible with the 
most astounding objective error. 

There are questions in judging of which the affections or sympathies 
ure often our best guides, the estimation of moral goodness being one 
of these. But at this precise point, where they are really of use, Mr. 
Mozley excludes the affections, and demands a miracle as a certificate 
of character. He will not accept any other evidence of the perfect 
goodness of Christ. ‘No outward life or conduct,’’ he says, “ how- 
ever irreproachable, could prove His perfect sinlessness, because good- 
ness depends upon the inward motive, and the perfection of the 
inward motive is not proved by the outward act.” But surely the 
miracle is an outward act, and to pass from it to the inner motive 
imposes a greater strain upon logic than that involved in our ordinary 
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methods of. estimating men. There is, at least, moral congruity 
‘between the outward goodness and the inner life, but there is no such 
congruity between the miracle and the life within. The test of moral 
goodness laid down by Mr. Mozley is not the test of John, who says, 
“He that doeth righteousness is righteous;” nor is it the test of 
‘ Jesus—“ By their fruits shall ye know them ; do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles?” But it is the test of another: “ If 
thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
For my own part, I prefer the attitude of Fichte to that of Mr. 
‘Mozley. ‘The Jesus of John,” says this noble and mighty thinker, 
‘knows no other God than the True God, in whom we all are, and 
live, and may be blessed, and out of whom there is only Death and 
‘ Nothingness.” And he appeals, and rightly appeals, in support of this 
‘truth, not to reasoning, but to the inward practical sense of truth in 
man, not even knowing any other proof than this inward testimony, 
‘“‘ Tf any man will do the will of Him who sent me, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God.” 

Accepting Mr. Mozley’s test, with which alone I am now dealing, 
it is evident that, in the demonstration of moral goodness, the quan- 
tity of the miraculous comes into play. Had Christ, for example, limited 

‘himself to the conversion of water into wine, He would have fallen 
short of the performance of Jannes and Jambres, for it is a smaller 
thing to convert one liquid into another than to convert a dead rod 
into a living serpent. But Jannes and Jambres, we are informed, were 
not good. Hence, if Mr. Mozley’s test be a true one, a point must exist, 
on the one side of which miraculous power demonstrates goodness, 
while on the other side it does not. How is this “point of contrary 
flexure’ to be determined? It must lie somewhere between the magi- 
cians and Moses, for within this space the power passed from the dia- 
bolical to the Divine. But how to mark the point of passage—how, out 
of a purely quantitative difference in the visible manifestation of power 
we are to infer a total inversion of quality— it is extremely difficult to 
see. Moses, we are informed, produced a large reptile, Jannes and 
Jambres produced a small one. I do not possess the intellectual 
faculty which would enable me to infer from those data either the 
goodness of the one or the badness of the other; and in the highest 
recorded manifestations of the miraculous I am equally at a loss. Let 
us not play fast and loose with the miraculous ; either it is a demon- 
stration of goodness in all cases or in none. If Mr. Mozley accepts 
Christ’s goodness as transcendent, because he did such works as no 
other man did, he ought, logically speaking, to accept the works of 
those who, in His name, had cast out devils, as demonstrating a pro- 
portionate goodness on their part. But people of this class are 
consigned to everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 
The zeal of Mr. Mozley for miracles threatens, I think, to eat his 
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religion up. The truly religious soul needs no such proof of the 
goodness of Christ. The words addressed to Matthew at the receipt 
of custom required no miracle to produce obedience. It was by no 
stroke of the miraculous that Jesus caused those sent to seize him to 
go backward and fall to the ground. It was the sublime and holy 
effluence from within, which needed no prodigy to commend it to the 
wonder and the worship even of his foes. 

As regards the function of miracles in the founding of a religion, 
Mr. Mozley institutes a comparison between the religion of Christ 
and that of Mahomet, and he derides the latter as “ irrational ” 
because it does not profess to adduce miracles in proof of its super- 
natural origin. But the religion of Mahomet, notwithstanding this 
drawback, has thriven in the world, and at one time it held sway over 
Jarger populations than Christianity itself. The spread and influence 
of Christianity are, however, brought forward by Mr. Mozley as “: 
permanent, enormous, and incalculable practical result’ of Christian 
miracles ; and he actually makes use of this result to strengthen his 
plea for the miraculous. THis logical warrant for this proceeding is 
by no means clear. It is the method of science, when a phenomenon 
presents itself, to the production of which several elements may con- 
tribute, to exclude them one by one, so as to arrive at length at the 
truly effective cause. Heat, for example, is associated with a pheno- 
menon ; we exclude heat, but the phenomenon remains: hence, heat 
is not its cause. Magnetism is associated with the phenomenon; we 
exclude magnetism, but the phenomenon remains: hence, magnetism 
is not its cause. Thus, also, when we seek the cause of the diffusion 
of a religion—whether it be due to miracles, or to the spiritual force 
of its founders—we exclude the miracles, and, finding the result un- 
changed, we infer that miracles are not the effective cause. This 
important experiment Mahometanism has made for us. It has lived 
and spread without miracles ; and to assert, in the face of this fact, 
that Christianity has spread because of miracles, is not more opposed 
to the spirit of science than to the common sense of mankind. 

The incongruity of inferring moral goodness from miraculous 
power has been dwelt upon above; in another particular also the 
strain put upon miracles by Mr. Mozley is, I think, more than they 
can bear. In consistency with his principles, it is difficult to see 
how he is to draw from the miracles of Christ any certain conclusion 
as to his Divine nature. He dwells very forcibly on what he calls 
“the argument from experience,” in the demolition of which he 
takes evident pleasure. He destroys the argument, and repeats it 
for the mere purpose of again and again knocking the breath out 
of it. Experience, he urges, can only deal with the past; and the 
moment we attempt to project experience a hair’s-breadth beyond 
the point it has at any moment reached, we are condemned by 
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reason. It appears to me that when he infers from Christ’s miracles 
a Divine and altogether superhuman energy, Mr. Mozley places him- 
self precisely under this condemnation. For what is his logical ground 
for concluding that the miracles of the New Testament illustrate 
Divine power ? May they not be the result of expanded human 
power? A miracle he defines as something impossible to man. But 
how does he know that the miracles of the New Testament are im- 
possible to man? Seek as he may he has absolutely no reason to adduce 
save this,—that man has never hitherto accomplished such things. 
But does the fact that man has never raised the dead prove that he 
can never raise the dead? ‘“ Assuredly not,’ must be Mr. Mozley’s 
reply; “for this would be pushing experience beyond the limit 
it has now reached,—which I pronounce unlawful.” Then a 
period may come when man will be able to raise the dead.’ If this 
be conceded—and I do not see how Mr. Mozley can avoid the con- 
cession—it destroys the necessity of inferring Christ’s divinity from 
his miracles. He, it may be contended, antedated the humanity of 
the future; as a mighty tidal wave leaves high upon the beach a 
mark which by-and-by becomes the general level of the ocean. Turn 
the matter as you will, no other warrant will be found for the all- 
important conclusion that Christ’s miracles demonstrate Divine power, 
than an argument which has been stigmatized by Mr. Mozley as “a 
rope of sand ’’—the argument from experience. 

The Bampton Lecturer would be in this position even if he saw 
with his own eyes every miracle recorded in the New Testament. 
But he did not see these miracles; and his intellectual plight is 
therefore worse. He accepts these miracles on testimony. Why 
does he believe it? How does he know that it is not delusion ; 
how is he sure that it is not even falsehood ? He will answer that 
the writing bears the marks of sobriety and truth; and that in 
many cases the bearers of this message to mankind sealed it with 
their blood. Granted; but whence the value of all this? Is it not 
solely derived from the fact that men, as we know them, do not sacri- 
fice their lives in the attestation of that which they do not believe ? 
Does not the entire value of the testimony of the apostles depend 
ultimately upon our experience of human nature? Thus those who 
are alleged to have seen the miracles based their inferences from 
what they saw on the argument from experience; and Mr. Mozley 
bases his belief in their testimony on the same argument. The 
weakness of his conclusion is quadrupled by this double insertion of a 
principle of belief to which he flatly denies rationality. His reason- 
ing, in fact, cuts two ways ;—if it destroys our belief in the order 
of Nature, it far more effectually abolishes the basis on which Mr. 
Mozley seeks to found the Christian religion. 


(1) He has of late produced numberless organic substances, which were long deemed 
impossible save to vital action. 
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Over this argument from experience, which at bottom is Ais argu- 
ment, Mr. Mozley rides rough-shod. There is a dash of scorn in the 
energy with which he tramples on it. Probably some previous 
writer had made too much of it, and thus invited his powerful 
assault. Finding the difficulty of belief in miracles to arise from 
their being in contradiction to the order of nature, he sets himself 
to examine the grounds of our belief in that order. With a vigour 
of logic rarely equalled, and with a confidence in its conclusions 
never surpassed, he disposes of this belief in a manner calculated 
to startle those who, without due examination, had come to the con- 
clusion that the order of nature was secure. 

What we mean, he says, by our belief in the order of nature, is 
the belief that the future will be like the past. There is not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mozley, the slightest rational basis for this belief. 

‘‘ That any cause in nature is more permanent than its existing and known 
effects, extending further, and about to produce other and more instances 
besides what it has produced already, we have no evidence. Let us imagine,” 
he continues, ‘‘ the occurrence of a particular physical phenomenon for the first 
time. Upon that single occurrence we should haye but the very faintest 
expectation of another. If it did occur again, once or twice, so far from 
counting on another occurrence, a cessation would occur as the most natural 
event to us. But let it continue one hundred times, and we should find no 
hesitation in inviting persons from a distance to see it; and if it occurred every 
day for years, its occurrence would be a certainty to us, its cessation a marvel. 

. . . + But what ground of reason can we assign for an expectation that any 
part of the course of nature will be the next moment what it has been up to 
this moment ?.... None... .. Noreason can be given for this belief. It 
is without a reason. It rests upon no rational grounds and can be traced to no 
rational principle.” 

Our nature, though endowed with reason, contains, according to 
Mr. Mozley, “large irrational departments;” and to this region 
of unreason he relegates our belief in the order of nature. 

But the belief, though irrrational, is widely diffused, and this fact 
is thus accounted for :—‘It is necessary, all-important for the 
purposes of life, but solely practical, and possesses no intellectual 
character . . . . . The proper function of the inductive principle, the 
argument from experience, the belief in the order of nature—by 
whatever phrase we designate the same instinct—is to operate as a 
practical basis for the affairs of life and the carrying on of human 
society.” To sum up Mr. Mozley’s views, the belief in the order of 
nature is general, but it is “an unintelligent impulse, of which we 
can give no rational account.” It is inserted in our constitutions 
solely to induce us to till our fields, to raise our winter fuel, and thus 
to meet the future on the perfectly groundless supposition that that 
future will be like the past. 

“Thus step by step,” says Mr. Mozley, with the emphasis of a 
man who feels his position to be a strong one, “has philosophy 
loosened the connection of the order of nature with the ground of 
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reason, befriending in exact proportion as it has done this the prin- 
ciple of miracles.”’ For “this belief not having itself a foundation in 
reason, the ground is gone upon which it could be maintained that 
miracles, as opposed to the order of nature, are opposed to reason.” 
When we regard this belief in connection with science, “in which 
connection it receives a more imposing name, and is called the induc- 
tive principle,” the result is the same. ‘The inductive principle is 
only this unreasoning impulse applied to a scientifically ascertained 
fact. . . . . . Science has led up to the fact, but there it stops, and 
for converting this fact into a law, a totally unscientific principle 
comes into play, the same as that which generalizes the commonest 
observation of nature.” 

We have had already an illustration of Mr. Mozley’s dissent from 
the maxim, “ By their fruits shall ye know them,” and his substitu- 
tion of another test for goodness and truth. It is, therefore, in no 
degree surprising that he should pass over without a word the results 
of scientific investigation as proving anything rational regarding the 
principles or inethods by which such results have been achieved. 
Perhaps the best way of proceeding here will be to give one or two 
examples of the mode in which men of science apply the unintelligent 
impulse with which Mr. Mozley credits them, and which shall illus- 
trate the surreptitious method by which they climb from the region 
of facts to that of laws. 

It was known before the sixteenth century that when the end of 
an open tube is dipped into water, on drawing an air-tight piston up 
the tube the water follows the piston, and this fact had been turned 
to account in the construction of the common pump. ‘The effect was 
explained at the time by the maxim, “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” 
It was not known that there was any limit to the height to which 
the water would ascend, until, on one occasion, the gardeners of 
Florence, while attempting to raise the water a very great elevation, 
found that the column ceased at a height of thirty-two feet. Beyond 
this all the skill of the pump-maker could not get it to rise. The fact 
was brought to the notice of Galileo, and he, soured by a world which 
had not treated his science over kindly, twitted the philosophy of the 
time by remarking that nature evidently abhorred a vacuum only to 
« height of thirty-two feet. But Galileo did not solve the problem. 
It was taken up by his pupil Torricelli, who pondered it, and while 
he did so various thoughts regarding it arose in hismind. It occurred 
to him that the water might be forced up in the tube by a pressure 
applied to the surface of the water external to the tube. But where, 
under the actual circumstances, was such a pressure to be found ? 
After much reflection, it flashed upon Torricelli that the atmosphere 
might possibly exert the pressure; that the impalpable air might 
possess weight, and that a column of water thirty-two feet high might 
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be of the exact weight necessary to hold the pressure of the atmosphere 
in equilibrium. There is much in this process of pondering and its 
results which it is impossible to analyse. It is by a kind of inspiration 
that we rise from the wise and sedulous contemplation of facts to the 
principles on which they depend. The mind is, as it were, a photo- 
graphic plate, which is gradually cleansed by the effort to think 
rightly, and which when so cleansed, and not before, receives impres- 
sions from the light of truth. This passage from facts to principles 
is called induction, which in its highest form is inspiration; but, to 
make it sure, the inward sight must be shown to be in accordance with 
outward fact. To prove or disprove the induction, we must resort to 
deduction and experiment. Torricelli reasoned thus—If a column of 
water thirty-two feet high holds the pressure of the atmosphere in 
equilibrium, a shorter column of a heavier liquid ought to do the 
same. Now, mercury is thirteen times heavier than water ; hence, if 
my induction be correct, the atmosphere ought to be able to sustain 
only thirty inches of mercury. Here, then, is a deduction which can 
be immediately submitted to experiment. Torricelli took a glass tube 
a yard or so in length, closed at one end and open at the other, and 
filling it with mercury, he stopped the open end with his thumb and 
inverted it in a basin filled with the liquid metal. One can imagine 
the feeling with which Torricelli removed his thumb, and the delight 
he experienced when he found that his thought had forestalled a fact 
never before revealed to human eyes. The column sank, but ceased 
to sink at a height of thirty inches, leaving the Torricellian vacuum 
overhead. From that hour the theory of the pump was established. 
The celebrated Pascal followed Torricelli with a still further deduc- 
tion. He reasoned thus—If the mercurial column be supported by 
the atmosphere, the higher we ascend in the air the lower the column 
ought to sink, for the less will be the weight of the air overhead. 
He ascended the Puy de Dome, carrying with him a barometric 
column, and found that as he ascended the column sank, and that as 
he descended the column rose. And thus Pascal verified the result 
of Torricelli. 

Between that time and the present, millions of experiments have 
been’ made upon this subject. Every village pump is an apparatus 
for such experiments. In thousands of instances, moreover, pumps 
have refused to work; but on examination it has infallibly been 
found that the well was dry, that the pump required priming, or 
that some other defect in the apparatus accounted for the anomalous 
action. In every case of the kind the skill of the pump-maker has 
been found to be the true remedy. In no case has the pressure of 
the atmosphere ceased ; constancy, as regards the lifting of pump- 
water, has been hitherto the demonstrated rule of nature. So also as 
regards Pascal’s experiment. His experience has been the universal 
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experience ever since. Men have climbed mountains, and gone up 
in balloons; but no deviation from Pascal’s result has ever been 
observed. Barometers, like pumps, have refused to act; but instead 
of indicating any suspension of the operations of nature, or any inter- 
ference on the part of its Author with atmospheric pressure, exami- 
nation has in every instance fixed the anomaly upon the instruments 
themselves. 

Let us now briefly consider the case of Newton. Before his time 
men had occupied themselves with the problem of the solar sys- 
tem. Kepler had deduced, from a vast mass of observations, the 
general expressions of planetary motion known as “ Kepler’s 
Laws.” It had been observed that a magnet attracts iron; and by 
one of those flashes of inspiration which reveal to the human mind 
the vast in the minute, it occurred to Kepler, that the force by 
which bodies fall to the earth might also be an attraction. Newton 
pondered all these things. He had a great power of pondering. 
He could look into the darkest subject until it became entirely 
luminous. How this light arises we cannot explain ; but, as a matter 
of fact, it does arise. Let me remark here, that this power of 
pondering facts is one with which the ancients could be but imper- 
fectly acquainted. They found the exercise of the pure imagination 
tov pleasant to expend much time in gathering and brooding over 
facts. Hence it is that when those whose education has been 
derived from the ancients speak of “the reason of man,” they are 
apt to omit from their conception of reason one of its greatest powers. 
Well, Newton slowly marshalled his thoughts, or rather they came 
to him while he “ intended his mind,” rising one after another like 
a series of intellectual births out of chaos. Ile made this idea of 
attraction his own. But to apply the idea to the solar system, it 
was necessary to know the magnitude of the attraction and the law 
of its variation with the distance. His conceptions first of all passed 
from the action of the carth as a whole, to that of its constituent 
particles, the integration of which composes the whole. And 
persistent thought brought more and more clearly out the final 
divination that every particle of matter attracts every other particle 
bv a force which varies in the inverse proportion of the square of the 
distance between the particles. This is Newton’s celebrated law of 
inverse squares. Here we have the flower and outcome of his induc- 
tion; and how to verify it, or to disprove it, was the next question. 
The first step of Newton in this direction was to prove, mathematically, 
that if this law of attraction be the true one; if the earth be con- 
stituted of particles which obey this law; then the action of a sphere 
equal to the earth in size, on a body outside of it, would be the same 
as that exerted if the whole mass of the sphere were contracted to a 
point at its centre. Practically speaking, then, the centre of the 
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earth is the point from which distances must be measured to bodies 
attracted by the earth. This was the first-fruit of his deduction. 
From experiments executed before his time, Newton knew the 
amount of the earth’s attraction at the earth’s surface, or at a distance 
of 4,000 miles from its centre. His object now was to measure the 
attraction at a greater distance, and thus to determine the law of its 
diminution. But how was he to find a body at a greater distance ? 
He had no balloon, and even if he had, he knew that any height 
which he could attain would be too small to enable him to solve 
his problem. What did he do? He fixed his thought upon the 
moon ;—a body at a distance of 240,000 miles, or sixty times the 
earth’s radius from the earth’s centre. He virtually weighed the 
moon, and found that weight to be szsoth of what it would be at the 
earth’s surface. This is exactly what his theory required. I will 
not dwell here upon the pause of Newton after his first calculations, 
or speak of his self-denial in withholding them because they did not 
quite agree with the observations then at his command. Newton’s 
action in this matter is the normal action of the scientific mind. If 
it were otherwise—if scientific men were not accustomed to demand 
verification—if they were satisfied with the imperfect while the 
perfect is attainable, their science,- instead of being, as it is, a fortress 
of adamant, would be a house of clay, ill-fitted to bear the buffetings 
of the theologic storms to which, from time to time, it is exposed. 
Thus we see that Newton, like Torricelli, first pondered his facts, 
illuminated them with persistent thought, and finally divined the 
character of the force of gravitation. But having thus travelled 
inward to the principle, he had to reverse his steps, carry the prin- 
ciple outward, and justify it by demonstrating its fitness to external 
nature. This he did, as we have seen, by determining the attraction of 
the moon. And here, in passing, I will notice a point which is worthy 
of a moment’s attention. Kepler had deduced his laws from obser- 
vation. As far back as those observations extended, the planetary 
motions had obeyed these laws; and neither Kepler nor Newton 
entertained a doubt as to their continuing to obey them. Year after 
year, as the ages rolled, they believed that those laws would 
continue to illustrate themselves in the heavens. But this was not 
sufficient. The scientific mind can find no repose in the mere regis- 
tration of sequence in nature. The further question intrudes itself 
with resistless might : whence comes the sequence ? What is it that 
binds the consequent with its antecedent in nature? The truly 
scientific intellect never can attain rest until it reaches the forces by 
which the observed succession is produced. It was thus with Torri- 
celli ; it was thus with Newton; it is thus pre-eminently with the real 
scientific man of to-day. In common with the most ignorant, he shares 
the belief that spring will succeed winter, that summer will succeed 
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spring, that autumn will succeed summer, and that winter will succeed 
autumn. But he knows still further—and this knowledge is essential 
to his intellectual repose—that this succession, besides being perma- 
nent, is, under the circumstances, necessary; that the gravitating 
force exerted between the sun, and a revolving sphere with an axis 
inclined to the plane of its orbit, must produce the observed succession 
of the seasons. Not until this relation between forces and phenomena 
has been established is the law of reason rendered concentric with 
the law of nature, and not until this is effected does the mind of the 
scientific philosopher rest in peace. 

The expectation of likeness, then, in the procession of phenomena 
is not that on which the scientific mind founds its belief in the order 
of nature. If the force be permanent the phenomena are necessary, 
whether they resemble or do not resemble anything that has gone 
before. Ifence; in judging of the order of nature, our inquiries 
eventually relate to the permanence of force. From Galileo to 
Newton, from Newton to our own time, eager eyes have been scan- 
ning the heavens, and clear heads have been pondering the pheno- 
mena of the solar system. The same eyes and minds have been also 
observing, experimenting, and reflecting on the action of gravity at 
the surface of the earth. Nothing has occurred to indicate that the 
operation of the law has for a moment been suspended ; nothing has 
ever intimated that nature has been crossed by spontaneous action, or 
that a state of things at any time existed which could not be 
rigorously deduced from the preceding state. Given the distribution 
of matter and the forces in operation in the time of Galileo, the com- 
petent mathematician of that day could predict what is now occurring 
in our own. We calculate eclipses before they have occurred and find 
them true to the second. We determine the dates of those that have 
occurred in the early times of history and find calculation and history 
at peace. Anomalies and perturbations in the planets have been over 
and over again observed, but these, instead of demonstrating any incon- 
stancy on the part of natural law, have invariably been reduced to con- 
sequences of that law. Instead of referring the perturbations of Uranus 
to any interference on the part of the Author of nature with the law 
of gravitation, the question which the astronomer proposed to him- 
self was, “‘ how, in accordance with this law, can the perturbation be 
produced ?’’ Guided by a principle, he was enabled to fix the point 
of space in which, if a mass of matter were placed, the observed per- 
turbations would follow. Weknow the result. The practical astronomer 
turned his telescope towards.the region which the intellect of the 
theoretic astronomer had already explored, and the planet now namegl 
Neptune was found in its predicted place. A very respectable out- 
come, it will be admitted, of an impulse which “ rests upon no rational 
grounds, and can be traced to no rational principle ;” which possesses 
“‘no intellectual character ;”” which “ philosophy” has uprooted from 
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“the ground of reason,” and fixed in that “large irrational depart- 
ment” discovered for it, by Mr. Mozley, in the hitherto unexplored 
wildernesses of the human mind. 

The proper function of the inductive principle, or the belief in the 
order of nature, says Mr. Mozley, is “to act as a practical basis for 
the affairs of life, and the carrying on of human society.” But what, 
it may be asked, has the planet Neptune, or the belt of Jupiter, or 
the whiteness about the poles of Mars, to do with the affairs of 
society ? How is society affected by the fact that the sun’s atmo- 
sphere contains sodium, or that the nebula of Orion contains hydrogen 
gas? Nineteen twentieths of the force employed in the exercise of 
the inductive principle, which, reiterates Mr. Mozley, is “ purely 
practical,” have been expended upon subjects as unpractical as these. 
What practical interest has society in the fact that the spots on the 
sun have a decennial period, and that when a magnet is closely 
watched for half a century, it is found to perform small motions which 
synchronise with the appearance and disappearance of the solar spots F 
And yet there are men who would deem a life of intellectual toil 
amply rewarded by reaching, at its close, the solution of these in- 
finitesimal motions. The discovery of the inductive principle is 
founded in man’s desire to know——a desire arising from his position 
among phenomena which are reducible to order by his intellect. The 
material universe is the complement of the intellect, and without the 
study of its laws reason would never have awoke to its higher forms of 
self-consciousness at all: It is the non-ego, through and by which the 
ego is endowed with self-discernment. We hold it to be an exercise 
of reason to explore the meaning of a universe to which we stand in 
this relation, and the work we have accomplished is the proper com- 
mentary on the methods we have pursued. Judge the tree by its 
fruits. Before these methods were adopted the human mind lay 
barren in the presence of Nature. For thousands of years witch- 
craft, and magic, and miracles, and special providences, and Myr. 
Mozley’s “ distinctive reason of man,” had the world to themselves. 
They made worse than nothing of it—worse, I say, because they let 
and hindered those who might have made something of it. Hence it 
is that during a single lifetime of this era of “ unintelligent impulse,” 
the progress in natural knowledge is all but infinite as compared with 
that of the centuries during which magic, miracles, and special pro- 
vidences harried the reason of man. 

Still the believers in magic and miracles of a couple of centuries 
ago had all the strength of Mr. Mozley’s present logic on their side. 
They had done for themselves what he rejoices in having so effectually 
done for us—cleared the ground of the belief in the order of nature, 
and declared magic and miracles to be matters for ordinary evidence 
to decide. ‘The principle of miracles” thus “ befriended” had 
free scope, and we know the result.. Lacking that rock-barrier of 
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natural knowledge which we, laymen of England, now possess, and 
which breaks to pieces the logical pick and shovel of the theologian, 
keen jurists and cultivated men were hurried on to deeds, the bare 
recital of which makes the blood run cold. Skilled in all the rules 
of evidence, and versed in all the arts of cross-examination, these 
men, nevertheless, went systematically astray, and committed the 
deadliest wrongs against humanity. And why? Because they could 
not put nature into the witness box, and question her; of her voice- 
less “testimony” they knew nothing. In all cases between man 
and man, their judgment was not to be relied on; but in all cases 
between man and nature they were blind leaders of the blind. 

Mr. Mozley concedes that it would be no great result for miracles 
to be accepted by the ignorant and superstitious, “‘ because it is easy 
to satisfy those who do not inquire.” But he does consider it “a 
great result ” that they have been accepted by the educated. In what 
sense educated? Like those statesmen, jurists, and church dignitaries 
whose education was unable to save them from the frightful errors 
glanced at above? Not even in this sense; for the great mass of 
Mr. Mozley’s educated people had no legal training, and were abso- 
lutely defenceless against delusions which could set that training at 
nought. Like nine-tenths of our clergy at the present day, they 
had an intimate knowledge of the literature of Greece, Rome, and 
Judea; but as regards a knowledge of nature, which is here the’ 
one thing needful, they were “noble savages,” and nothing more. 
In the case of miracles, then, it behoves us to understand the weight 
of the negative, before we assign a value to the positive; to com- 
prehend the protest of nature before we attempt to measure, with it, 
the assertions of men. We have only to open our eyes to see what 
honest, and even intellectual, men and women are capable of in the 
way of evidence in this nineteenth century of the Christian era, and 
in latitude fifty-two degrees north. The experience thus gained 
ought, I imagine, to influence our opinion regarding the testimony 
of people inhabiting a sunnier clime, with a richer imagination, and 
without a particle of that restraint which the discoveries of physical 
science have imposed upon mankind. To the theologian, with his 
wonderful theories of the “order of nature,’ I would in conclusion 
say, “ Keep to the region—not, however, exclusively yours—which 
is popularly known as the human heart: the region, I am willing to 
confess, of man’s greatest nobleness and most sublime achievements. 
Cultivate this, if it be in you todoso; and it may be in you; for 
love and manhood are better than science, and they may render you 
three times less unworthy than many of those who possess ten times 
your natural knowledge. But, unless you come to her as a learner, 
keep away from physical nature. Here, in all frankness I would 
declare, that at present you are ill-informed, self-deluded, and likely 
to delude others. Farewell!” Joun TYNDALL. 
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AFTER spending weary hours at night in weeping over his sins, 
St. Jerome used to console himself by studying the comedies of 
Plautus. There would be little use in holding up the saint’s contri- 
tion as an example to the present age, but it may perhaps be worth 
our while to call attention to the subject of his solace, placing it, 
however, entirely in a literary light, and gazing upon it from a 
different point of view from that occupied by severe scholarship. 
For those to whom arduous study is a delight may be recommended 
the thirty-five recent dissertations on Plautus, of which one of his 
modern commentators gives a list ; it will be sufficient for the present 
purpose to seek in the poet’s works alone an excuse for sounding 
his praises. It seems strange that he is so little known, so rarely 
quoted, so seldom even mentioned, for he is an author who ought 
to be a favourite with English readers. Terence is, as a general 
rule, far better known, yet Plautus is infinitely more worthy of 
regard than that “truncated Menander.” Plautus is a good genial 
companion, with whom it is a pleasure to spend an evening. A man 
with an infinite fund of laughter in him, who enjoyed life in all 
its phases, loved to bask in the sunlight, and revelled no less in 
the fireside warmth which attends winter and rough weather. A 
man who had seen the world from many points of view, who had 
suffered losses, and had at one time sounded the bass string of social 
humility, but whose disposition had been not soured, but rather 
mellowed, by time. A true-hearted worker, never crushed by 
misfortune, but merely compressed into greater elastic force ; always 
replete with humour, and endowed with an honest love of fun. 

If we may trust the somewhat uncertain report which has come 
down to us, Plautus was a stout, thick-set man, with a large head, 
and big feet; a rubicund face, tanned by the sun; keen, piercing 
eyes; and reddish hair. A man to shoulder difficulties out of the 
way, and enjoy life in spite of them. ‘Terence, on the other hand, 
was of a slight, thin figure, and an olive complexion. His digestive 
organs were in all probability weak, and his disposition was peevish, 
though affectionate. His friends loved him dearly, but the public 
somewhat slighted him, and at times treated his plays with a con- 
tempt which evidently cut him to the heart, so frequently and. 
in so pathetic a manner does he complain of it. His particular 
merits were exactly those which his rough-handed, and somewhat 
hard-hearted hearers, eager for a horse-laugh, would fail to appre- 
ciate. The carefully elaborated plot, the neat dialogue, the correet 
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and patient pourtraying of character, were thrown away upon too 
many of them. But Plautus they admired heartily ; entering fully 
into his humour, and bursting into lusty laughter at his quips and 
cranks. Nor was his a merely ephemeral reputation, for whole 
generations of his countrymen gave him their sweet voices, as a 
ticket of admission to a representation of one of his comedies still 
testifies from amidst the ruins of Pompeii. And it was something 
more than empty applause which attended his success. It is true 
that his poverty has been ranked among the misfortunes of genius, 
but the statement was made over hastily. He received so little, it 
was said, that he had to eke out a miserable subsistence by manual 
labour. The story is affecting, but it does not seem to be true. 
He appears to have begun life upon the Roman stage, as an attendant 
upon the actors, and to have been tolerably well paid in that capacity, 
for he was able after a time to establish himself in business. Un- 
fortunately he failed; but instead of dying broken-hearted at his 
loss, as poor Terence is said to have done when his manuscripts 
went down at sea, he set bravely to work again, and earned a 
livelihood by grinding corn for a baker. Next he reappeared upon 
the stage, not figuring, however, any longer as a humble servant, 
but occupying the proud position of a successful dramatist, and 
maintaining it to the end of his days, in the enjoyment, as far as 
can be ascertained, of a comfortable income. 

It is our object now to take a passing glance at the works of this 
man, and to gather up a few scraps of the poetry which is strewed 
about in them. We will not stop to consider how much is his own and 
for how much he is indebted to Attica and to Sicily. Just as plays 
still occupy the French and English stage, the plots of which are 
derived from him, so not only the machinery of his dramas, but 
even the expressions used by his characters may, in very many 
cases, be traced directly back to Athens. But we need not at present 
give ourselves up to investigations of that kind. Such retrogres- 
sion conducts the inquirer into boundless fields requiring endless 
time for their exploration. The humour and the philosophy of 
Plautus may have been borrowed, to a great extent, from the stores 
of Menander, or Diphilus, or Philemon; but it would be difficult for any 
one to discern, in the faint light by which only so many ages are 
visible, how far the treasure chambers of those poets were filled with 
what they had made for themselves, and how far they were indebted 
for their possessions to the wisdom of the ancients of an earlier 
civilisation than theirs, one whose records have passed almost entirely 
away, or Tie buried and forgotten beneath the ruins heaped upon 
them by successive families of nations. 

The general character of the comedies of Plautus is well known 
fo everyone. A strong likeness runs through them all, and one 
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plot constantly rhymes with another. The author makes all the 
possible combinations out of a very limited number of figures; but 
he seldom ventures to introduce a stranger into the family circle. 
We become intimately acquainted with a foolish old gentleman and 
his shrewish wife ; with their profligate son and his light-hearted 
mistress; with a needy parasite and a cunning slave. These are 
the leading characters, and around them gyrate the supernumeraries, 
in the shape of bullies, money-lenders, slave-dealers, and other more 
or less respectable individuals. Of all this, as a brilliant writer used 
to say, any schoolboy would be ashamed to be ignorant ; but we may 
be allowed to assume that we shall not be speaking of what every 
body knows, if we linger for a time over some of the characters 
we have just named, and try to realise to ourselves the persons whom 
they were intended to represent. 

Plautus seldom draws an attractive portrait of the head of the 
family. The old man is in general introduced only that he may be 
duped and disgraced. He is always grumbling, and is provoked 
at every trifle; he has the highest opinion of his own wisdom, but is 
taken in by the simplest artifices. He lives in perpetual dread of 
his wife, with whom he is obliged to keep on good terms, for fear 
she should be so far provoked by his infidelities as to leave his house 
and demand back the property she brought him on her marriage. 
“He has exchanged his crown for a dowry,” he laments; and 
although in his wife’s presence he affects the warmest attachment to 
her, the dearest wish of his heart is that she may soon make him 
a widower. Tis energies are constantly directed towards purloining 
her money, or concealing some intrigue from her, but it almost 
invariably happens that just as he is flattering himself that his 
pains are on the point of being rewarded, his wife discovers his 
secret and compels him to submit to all kinds of humiliation. Mean- 
time, while the old man is attempting to deceive his wife, he is 
exposed to the artifices of his son, by whom he is duped in every 
way. The young patrician is not placed by the dramatist in an 
over favourable light. His excesses are continually draining his 
purse, and he is perfectly unscrupulous as to the means of refilling 
it. Although he is often a philosopher, yet he is almost always a 
prodigal, and he squanders his fortune recklessly on parasites and 
mistresses, even when he is thoroughly aware of the consequences 
of such conduct. Venus and Bacchus are the gods of his idolatry, 
while he manifests but little knowledge of the other deities, except 
when their names afford him the groundwork of a fashionable im- 
precation. His mornings are consumed in lounging about the city, 
or exchanging scandal at the barbers’ shops, and the rest of the 
day is devoted to revelling and debauchery. His father is perpetually 
pelting him with wise saws, and attempting to reform his morals 
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by scraps of proverbial philosophy; but the youth is none the 
better for such parental chidings. Pleasure is the end and aim 
of his life, and to obtain it he is ready to lend himself to any knavery. 
He promptly sanctions all the falsehoods his slave can invent, and 
if he is detected in so doing, he betrays no sense of shame. It is 
only to his father, however, that the worst side of his character 
is always turned. To his friends he appears generous and faithful, 
and he really is always a genial companion, perpetually prepared for 
conviviality, and perfectly good-humoured, although intensely selfish. 
This is a gloomy picture of the relations existing in the brave days 
of old between father and son, and it is a‘relief to turn from it 
to such a scene as the following, in which we are .introduced to 
characters of a very different nature from the usual types. 


Philto. Where is Lysiteles ? 

Lysiteles. I’m here, my father, 
Tell me your will, nor fear I’ll ever prove 
Slow in obeying your commands. 

Philto. My son, 
In honouring your father, you but act 
As you have always acted. 

As you love me, 
I beg you to beware of bad companions. 
Avoid their conversation at all times. 
I know the manners of this age; the vicious 
Would make the good as bad as they themselves. 
The envious, the greedy, and the spendthritt, 
Exert themselves for evil, stir up strife, 
Profune things sacred, trample on old customs, 
Prefer their own advantage to the State’s, 
Gaping for spoil, a greedy generation. 
For this 1 sorrow, this disquiets me. 
I harp upon this subject day and night, 
That you may shun these men. 
From those things only 
Do they refrain which are beyond their reach, 
For where they can, ‘‘ Steal right and left” they cry. 
When I behold these things I needs must weep, 
To think that I have lived to see such times. 
Would I had died ere now! 
They praise, indeed, 

The actions of their ancestors, but praise 
From such lips is dishonour. Of their ways 
Do thou beware; have nought to do with them. 
Live as I live, and as your forefathers 
Were wont to live; give ear to my commands, 
And if you follow my advice and wishes, 
You will be happy. 


Trinummus, ti, 2. 


As rivers. were intended, according to Brindley, to feed navigable 
canals, so, in the opinion of the servants’ hall of ancient days, the 
mission of rich old men was to be cheated by their slaves. Upon 
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the classic stage the aged master is constantly set up as a target 
to receive the shafts of his menial’s wit, and generally forms a most 
admirable butt, though of little value compared with the performer 
for whose benefit he is brought forward. The character of the 
shrewd, unscrupulous slave, the tricksy Ariel of domestic life at 
Rome or Athens, seems indispensable to the success of every piece, 
and his part is often one of the most important in the drama. His 
hand provides the pivot on which the whole plot turns, and sets the 
entire machinery in motion. His business, also, it is to keep the 
audience in good humour. Sometimes his ingenuity pours itself 
out in action. Sometimes it bubbles forth in talk. THis facetiousness 
is extraordinary; and he is not only witty himself, but he is the 
cause of wit in others. He seems to live in perpetual sunshine. 
Even when alone he laughs to himself, and soliloquises much in the 
Falstaffian vein. He is always merry, always inclined to put the 
best face on everything. He never despairs of his situation, and 
with reason, for in the most apparently desperate crisis he is sure 
to be delivered by some totally unexpected stroke of good fortune. 
He lies with the utmost assurance; and when detected, he expresses 
no contrition. The fear of punishment has no effect on him, or 
merely adds a zest to the intrigues in which he is engaged. He 
speaks with unction of the prison, the cheerful subject of flogging 
supplies him with food for a thousand jests, and he is excessively 
witty upon all instruments of torture. Practice has perfected his 
acuteness, and there are few difficulties which he cannot overcome. 
He confidently promises what he knows not how to perform, but 
he generally contrives to keep his word. If ordered to procure a 
sum of money, he straightway sets about the task, assured that 
he will realise the gold which is as yet an airy nothing, 
‘* Just as a poet, when he takes his tablets, 
Seeks what has no existence, and yet finds it, 
Making a fiction seem reality.” 
Pseudolus, i. 4. 

Chance throws in his way a letter of credit, and he philosophises 
over his good luck as follows :— 


‘‘ This goddess Fortune by herself can foil 
The counsels of a hundred wily men. 
Let but a man be fortunate, we all 
Agree to praise his prudence. Ifa plan 
Succeeds, straightway we deem its framer wise ; 
But if it fails, we set him down a fool. 
Short-sighted are we, and all unaware 
Of what is good for us. With anxious prayers 
We ask for what may hurt us; seek the uncertgin, 
And throw away the certain. Toil and sorrow 
Ensue, till death creeps up to us at last.” 

Pseudolus, ii. 3. 
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When his knavish tricks have succeeded he is as proud as if he 
had performed the most honourable of actions. He seems to hold 
that he is in a state of natural warfare with his master, and so he 
looks upon a downright theft as an allowable strategic operation. 
When he has obtained a large sum of money from his master by 
false representations, he compares his enterprise to the capture of 


Troy. 


** The sons of Athens gained a vast renown, 

When, after ten long years, and with the aid 

Of ships and chariots and a warlike host, 

They stormed the grand old citadel of Priam. 

But far less ill Achilles brought on Troy 

Than I, no fleet or army helping me, 

Bring on my master. 

Hear, O Trojan land! 

Hearken, O Priam, and O Priam’s city! 

Wretched old man, condemned to lose thy money ! 

These tablets, sealed and written by thy hand, 

Are no mere tablets, but the wooden horse 

Sent hither by the Greeks. I am Ulysses, 

The framer of the plot. The words here written 

Are eager warriors hidden in the horse. 

But see! there Priam stands before his gate, 

Pll go and parley with him.” 

Bacchides, iv. 9. 

All the valuables on which he can lay his hands go to swell his 
private property. When this is large enough he can purchase his 
liberty, always a consummation devoutly to be wished. When he 
has this hope in view he indulges in building airy castles, antici- 
pating his future prospects, and tinging them with the brightest 
colours. Thus, Gripus, while fishing, drags up a richly embossed 
casket from the deep. Assuming that it contains a treasure, he 
straightway falls into a reverie in which it gives rise to as wild a 
dream as that which once played above the crockery basket of 


Alnaschar. 


‘* First let me seek my master and procure 
My liberty ; when once I’m free, straightway 
Tl purchase houses, lands, and slaves ; whole fleets 
Shall bear my merchandise across the seas. 
Monarchs shall hail me brother. I will found 
A mighty city, and will call it Gripus, 
A lasting record of my fame and actions.” 

Rudens, iv. 2. 


But these are mere holiday dreams, and his every-day hopes do 
not reach so high. Asa general rule he looks forward merely to 
a day of revelry with his acquaintances, and asks leave for no costlier 
reward for his dexterity than a feast. Then all cares are forgotten, 
and he is as happy for the moment as if he were not, in the eye 
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of the national law, a mere chattel, holding his life at his master’s 
pleasure. 


There is one drama in which the slave plays a noble part—the 
Captivi, a play which Lessing in a fit of enthusiasm pronounced 
faultless. The plot is very simple. Tyndarus, the slave of Philo- 
crates, is taken prisoner in battle together with his master. The 
captives exchange characters, and consequently Philocrates is allowed 
to return home, while the less valuable, but more highly valued 


Tyndarus is kept in bonds. Here is a specimen of the language in 
which he addresses his captor :-— 


** Fortune at her will 
Makes and unmakes the happiness of man. 
I who was free am now become a slave; 
I who once ruled must now obey another. 
But if I meet with such a master as 
I was myself, I shall not fear that he 
Will use me harshly. 

Once I was as free 
As was your son: from him as now from me 
Was freedom torn upon the battle-field. 
What I am here, he in our country is. 
Assuredly there is a God in heaven, 
Who hears and sees all that we say or do. 
As you to me, he to your son will act.” 
Captivi, ui. 2. 


After the trick he has played has been detected, he replies to the 
threats of his irritated master— 


‘* I care but little for your punishments 
While I do not deserve them. If I die 
And he returns not, as he said he would, 
This deed of mine will live in memory 
When I am dead ; how by my means my lord 
Home to his fatherland, from slavery 
And hostile hands escaped, I purchasing 
His freedom with my own.” 
“* Not utterly 
Perishes one who for the sake of Right 
Yields up his life. There’s nought to fear in death 
But just the pain of dying; and Time’s swift, 
So even if I suffer till old age 
/ All that you threaten, it will soon be o’er.” 
Captivi, iii. 5. 

Along with the cunning slave may be ranked the parasite, who 
generally has an important part to play. His body is free, but his 
soul is that of a thorough menial. Degradation is nothing to him, 
for he has no sense of shame. The feelings of honour and generosity 
are dead within his heart. The applause of men he values only as it 
secures him access to the convivial board, and he cares not for the 
favour of the gods themselves unless it takes an edible form. His 
hopes and aspirations circle round the banquet-room, and care for 
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no other field of action. Yet he is a man of many accomplishments, 
and can carry out every wish of his patron. He is fully qualified 
for every task which can be set him,-whether it be to negociate a 
loan with a Greek banker, or to drive a bargain with an African 
slave-dealer, to transact business in some distant town abroad, or to 
bring about a reform in the kitchen at home. While his patron is 
within easy reach and continues his favours, the parasite leads the life 
of a cricket, and chirps out his happiness hour after hour. But 
under other circumstances his situation is far from enviable. Then 


is the winter of his discontent, in which he may be heard soliloquising 
in a most dreary mood :— 


‘* Sad is his lot who has to seek with toil 

His daily bread ; but how much worse is his 
Who seeks and seeks, but finds it not at all! 
No misery is greater than to hunger 
And have not what to eat. 

By heaven! I would 
That I could seize this day, and tear its eyes out, 
For making all the world so sour and peevish ! 
Never was one so vacuous of eating, 
Or so unlucky. 

Truly our profession 
May go to the dogs! The young men now-a-days 
Shrink from us, patient as we are, true Spartans 
Against ill usage. We've no wealth but words. 
They seek for friends who can return their dinners. 
They care for nothing but themselves, despise 
A man of talent. Why, it was but now 
I met a pack of youngsters in the Forum. 
‘ Well met!’ quoth I. ‘Where shall we go to dinner ?’ 
No one replied. ‘ Who is there speaks ?’ I said ; 
‘ Who gives the feast ?’ but still they held their tongues 
As they were dumb; they did not even laugh. 
‘ Where shall we sup?’ said I; they shook their heads. 
I gave them one of my most witty sayings, 
Such as have gained me cnce a month of dinners. 
Not a soul laughed ; I knew ’twas done on purpose. 
So, leaving them, I tried another party, 
And then another—one and all the same.” 
Captivi, iii. 1. 


Sometimes his patron stays away so long that he is nearly starved. 
Then his wailings grow still more melancholy. He mourns with sad 
sincerity over the degeneracy of the times in which he lives, and 
broods with fond regret over the savoury memories of the days that 
have gone by. Above all things he laments the scandalous decay of 
hospitality exhibited by the manners of the rising generation :— 


‘* There was in olden time a form of words 
Much used by men; to me it always seemed 
The best, most musical that could be framed. 
Now it is obsolete: we hear no more, 


‘ You'll sup with us? I pray you pledge your word. 
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Nay, no refusal; we will not release you, 
Unless you promise ; be persuaded—come !’ 
Such words as these are out of fashion now, 
For times have altered, and men say instead, 
‘I grieve I cannot ask you home with me, 
But I dine out to-day.’”’ 


Stichus, ii. 1. 


The deplorable consequence is that he can get nothing to eat, and 
is rapidly wasting away. In despair he resolves to dispose of himself 
and his “ properties” to the highest bidder :-— 
**T am compelled 
To constitute myself a public crier, 
And cry myself for instant sale by auction. 
Ho, there! let who will buy! My stock of jokes 


Is to be sold. Who is there bids a dinner ? 
Who bids a supper ?” 


Presently he hears that his patron is returning home attended by 
a troop of needy parasites, so off he rushes to refresh his memory, 
and prepare for the encounter of hungry wits :— 


** [ll get me to my books and thence select 
Some fresh facetize; these new intruders 
Must be expelled, or I am clearly ruined.” 


At last he is enabled to do his patron a service, and receives, as 
his reward, the rule of the kitchen. There he is in his element; 
wandering amidst the stores of good cheer, from one rapturous 
source of delight to another, or yielding himself with almost delirious 
ecstasy to the culinary odours which take his prisoned soul and lap 
it in Elysium. He is no longer in danger of perishing from 
inanition, or of seeing hunger prey upon his sallow cheek, but the 
habit of grumbling has grown inveterate with him. He inveighs 
against the custom of assigning stated hours to meals, and would 
prefer sitting down to table whenever he felt inclined to eat. He 
would convert the whole day into dinner-time, with arbitrary in- 
tervals between the courses, and so he fantastically mutters his 
protest against the prevailing fashion :— 


‘* Til luck to him who first invented hours, 
And introduced sun-dials among men, 
Chopping the day to pieces! In my youth 
My appetite was always my sun-dial, 
A better far than these, and more convenient. 
When it admonished me, I fed, unless 
I had no food; at present, what I have 
I may not eat unless it please the Sun. 
Now that the city swarms with these sun-dials, 
Half its inhabitants are starved to death.” 


The parasite’s most valued patron is generally the military brag- 
gart. He often figures upon the stage, is always depicted in the same 
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colours, and is invariably brought forward only to be duped and 
ridiculed. His characteristic is an inordinate sense of his own merits. 
He is perpetually talking of himself, and is always eager to bestow 
his tediousness on any listener. No flattery is too gross for him, and 
he believes the most improbable story if it chimes in with his own 
conceit. Hence he is constantly falling a victim to the wiles of 
sharpers of either sex. He never suspects his parasite of irony, nor 
his mistress of infidelity, and he is cajoled, deceived, and plundered 
by both of them without any idea of their duplicity arising in his 
fatuous mind. He has talked so much of his courage and military 
feats that he fancies the whole world is lost in admiration of his 
prowess. His conversation bristles with weapons, his discourse is 
ever ‘of moving accidents by flood and field,” and his sentences roll 
like distant thunder as he talks of the ‘“ Gurgustidonian plains 
whereon Bombomachides Cluninstaridysarchides swayed armies.” 
But though he utters “as prave ’ords as you shall see in a summer’s 
day,” yet his conduct is pot particularly heroic when danger is at 
hand. Then he displays a good deal of the better part of valour, 
and like Pistol, “he will not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her 
feathers turn back with any show of resistance.” As he belongs to 
the comedy of all nations, there is no occasion to dwell longer on his 
demerits, but we may take a glance at the full-length portrait of 
him which is given in the Miles Gloriosus. We see him first as he 
enters on the stage, giving orders to his slaves to polish his armour, 
and addressing them in the true “ Ercles’ vein :”— 


‘*See that my buckler flash more brilliantly 
Than shines the unclouded sun; that in the charge 
Its blaze may dazzle every foeman’s eyes. 
Then shall my sword be comforted, that now 
Frets at its idle life.” 


His parasite is in attendance, and fools him to the top of his bent. 
The soldier’s intellectual vision has been confused by the glory of 
his imaginary triumphs, and he does not see that his flatterer is 
laughing in his sleeve at him. On the contrary, he accepts every 


wild fiction about himself as a sober truth, commenting thereon with 
a charming simplicity :— 


Parasite. In Cappadocia would you not have slain 
Five hundred of the foe at one fell stroke, 
Had not your sword been blunt ? 

Why should I say 
What all men know? That Purgopolinices, 
In mind and body, courage and good looks, 
Surpasses all mankind. 
As to the women, 

One and all worship you ; and it’s no wonder, 
A man so handsome! Only yesterday 
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A couple of them stopped me in the Forum 
Raving about you— 
Soldier. Well, go on. 
Parasite. They asked, 
«Ts not your noble friend Achilles?” ‘‘ No,” 
Said I, ‘‘ he is his brother.” ‘‘ Ah! how grand!” 
Said they, ‘‘ How noble! What a head of hair!” 
Soldier. No! did they though ? 
Parasite. And furthermore entreated 
That I would try to make you call upon them. 
Soldier (musingly). It is a plague to a man to be so handsome! 


This belief in the irresistible nature of his personal attractions 
proves his ruin. ‘“ He declares that the women run after him,” says 
his slave, “ but in reality he is their laughing-stock.” Presuming 
on this weakness, a party of conspirators against his purse lay a trap 
for him. He is told that a wealthy citizen’s wife has fallen so 
desperately in love with him that she has obtained a divorce, and is 
ready to bestow her hand, heart, and property upon him. He falls 
into the snare, follows the injunctions of the pretended matron, and 
does not discover that he has been deceived until he is seized, bound, 
and threatened with immediate death by the master of the house into 
which he has been lured. Then his vaunted courage fails him, he 
begs for mercy, and is willing to submit to the most humiliating 
conditions. At length he is allowed to escape, but he has been 
insulted, beaten, and plundered. His boasting is silenced, his pride 
is wounded unto death, and he departs pensive and crestfallen, a 
sadder and perhaps a wiser man. 

The vilest of all the characters that figure in these plays remains 
to be noticed. Although slavery was one of the institutions of Greece, 
and abolitionists were unknown, yet the calling of the slave-dealer 
was considered dishonourable in the extreme. And the general 
contempt in which he was held drove him still further into vice. 
As he was debarred by his trade from gaining the respect of men, 
to be just and honourable could not advance his interests. Even 
hypocrisy was abjured by him, for its slender pretence could avail 
him but little. So when the Leno, the dealer in female slaves, 
appeared on the Attic stage, he was always represented as one of 
the most odious of characters, and it is thus that he figures in the 
dramas of Plautus. He is a pirate of the cities. His hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand is against him. His delight is to- 
cheat, to lie, and to steal. He cares for the gods as little as for man. 
He is ready to bind himself by the most solemn adjurations, without 
having the slightest intention of keeping his word. The forms of 
religion are to him only auxiliaries in his warfare against mankind. 
He has no respect for anything either sacred or profane. He laughs 
at honesty, and thinks truth no more than an empty name. Accord- 
ingly he is never mentioned except to be reviled. Poetical justice 
delights to wreak her vengeance upon him. Any trickery is con- 
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sidered fair towards the common enemy of mankind. His sufferings 
excite no sympathy, his wrongs awake no indignation. Every one 
is only too glad to see the engineer hoisted by his own petard. 

The female characters of Plautus seldom have much individuality, 
and the part they play is generally of no great importance, but they 
are often admirably sketched, and with a charming delicacy of touch. 
Most of them belong to the same class, a numerous one in Greece, 
and occupying, as is well known, a peculiar position. The Athenian 
lady could offer but little companionship to her husband. Secluded 
from infancy in the domestic nunnery of the Gynaceum, she knew 
nothing of the outer world. Her education tended only to make her 
a good housewife. She was expected to manage her husband’s domestic . 
affairs, to rule the slaves, bring up her children aright, and be if 
possible— 


‘* Most blameless, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties.” 


She was an indispensable piece of furniture, without which no 
gentleman’s house could be said to be completely fitted up. But she 
was little more. She was not expected to amuse or to understand her 
husband, and any attempt on his part to make her appreciate his 
feelings and ideas would probably have been thrown away on her, if 
he had condescended to stoop so low. The wife of Siebenkis, in 
Richter’s tale, interrupted her husband’s oration on the immortality 
of the soul by the remark that his stocking required darning. If 
Socrates had attempted to philosophise in the presence of Xantippe, 
he would probably have incurred a still less pleasing interruption. 
For all the charms which enliven female society, the Athenian relied 
upon the class to which Aspasia belonged. Selected for their beauty, 
adorned with every grace which art could bestow, brilliant, clever, 
and eager to please, its members fascinated all whé came within 
their sphere. To the dazzling society of the “female companion” 
the Athenian turned from the formidable dulness of his home. She 
could enter into his feelings, and sympathise with his pursuits—or 
could at least pretend to do so. On her he too frequently lavished 
his fortune, and then found himself discarded by her when his means 
were consumed. 

Such are the heroines whom Plautus, following his Greek models, 
has generally introduced upon the Roman stage. Instead of calling 
upon any of them to speak for themselves, it may be better to give a 
few illustrations of the married life of the olden times. It was a 
favourite maxim of one of the Athenian dramatists, that woman is a 
necessary evil ; and in his plays, some of which Plautus has adapted, 
the softer sex would in all probability be not a little depreciated. It 
is as the scolding wife that the Grecian matron generally appears 
on the stage. Her husband’s life is embittered by her acrimony, 
and he can conceive no more horrible idea than that of her possible 
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longevity. His daily prayer is that she may soon retire to her final 
rest, and his bitterest form of imprecation is, “‘ May my wife outlive 
me!” An old bachelor replies to a friend who asks him why he 
shuns marriage— 
‘* Where shall I find 

A really good wife? ‘Would you have me marry 

One whose speech ran—not thus, ‘I prithee, husband, 

Furnish me wool that I may make a cloak, 

Right soft and warm, to keep you from the cold 

This winter.’ Never hear you words like these 

From a wife; but thus, arousing you from sleep 

Ere cock-crow”— 

Miles Gloriosus, iii. 1. 


The cause of this morning call is the unfailing want of money for 
herself, or her mother, or her creditors. The burden of the curtain- 
lecture is— 

** Surely it is right 
That I should be supplied with gold and purple, 
Mules and mule-drivers, footmen, seryant-maids, 
Pages and carriages.” 


Nor is this all— 


‘¢ For she wants money for a host of tradesmen— 
Jewellers, fullers, and embroiderers, 
Sellers of bands and sleeves and under-garments, 
Innumerable dyers in all colours, 
Artists in aprons and in stomachers, 
Dealers in ointments and perfumery, 
Vendors of sandals, slipper-makers, cobblers, 
Milliners, tailors, weavers, needle-women, 
Fringe-makers, hairdressers.” 


And when the unfortunate husband, nearly distracted by the inces- 


sant calls which his wife makes upon his purse, rushes out of his 
room, he finds to his horror that— 


‘* Three hundred duns are standing in the hall.” 
Aulularia, iii. 10. 
A lady who discovers that her husband’s affections are straying 
from her makes use of the following tender expressions :— 


Lady. lock up the cupboards ; bring the keys to me. 
I’m going next door now; should my husband want me, 
You’ll know where I am gone. 


Servant. My master told me 
He’d dine at home. 
Lady. Begone, and hold your tongue ! 


No dinner shall he get to-day from me. 

The villain! Love another! Ill avenge me 
By word and deed, by hunger and by thirst. 
Tl vex him with the bitterest invectives, 

T’ll make him lead the life that he deserves, 
Wretch that he is—sink of all wickedness ! 


As the Athenian wife could claim a divorce, if the magistrates 
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appointed for the purpose considered that it was warranted by her 
husband’s conduct, she. held no small power in her own hands. After 
the corruption of public and private morals at Rome, divorces became 
fashionable, and the luxurious matrons of the empire indulged in a 
rapid succession of partners. St. Jerome gives the following singular 
instance of this in one of his letters :—‘ What I am going to state 
may seem incredible, but there are many persons who can vouch for 
the truth of it. Some years ago a couple were united in marriage, 
of whom the man had buried twenty wives and the woman twenty- 
two husbands. The match created a considerable sensation, for 
every one was curious to know which of the partners would close the 
eyes of the other. The husband gained the day, and so, decked with 
the insignia of victory, amidst the applause of the whole population, 
' he triumphantly attended to the grave the corpse of his often-widowed 
spouse.””* 

But during the earlier periods of the republic the character of the 
Roman matron was marked by many virtues, and her dignity and 
constancy are admirably represented in many of the scenes of Plautus, 
in which the sentiments seem truly Roman, though put into the 
mouth of Grecian women. Alcmena, in the Amphitruo, is a worthy 
representative of this class, as may be seen from her soliloquy on her 
husband’s departure after a hurried visit— 

‘* Life as it flies brings little happiness 

Compared with sorrow; such the common lot 
Of all mankind ; for it has pleased the Gods 
That sadness should attend the steps of joy, 
And evil more than counterbalance good. 
Ah, yes! it is too true. My happiness 
Is ever brief; yestreen my husband came, 
But I was not allowed to see him more 
Than one short night. He went before the dawn. 
And now I am indeed alone, for he 
Whom I love best is absent, and I felt 
More sorrow on his leaving mo, than joy 
On his arrival. 

Still I have this solace, 
That he has overcome his country’s foe, 
And crowned with glory to his home returns. 
This be my happiness! While he reaps honour 
T’ll bear his absence with a cheerful heart, 
And think myself well recompensed when all 
Around me ring the praises of my lord, 
Victorious in the fight.” 

Amphitruo, ii. 2. 
When she is unjustly accused by her husband, and taunted with the 
boldness of her defence, she replies— 
‘* Tho innocent 


Are justly bold, and fearlessly speak out 
When men accuse them. 





(1) Epistola ad Gerontiam, de Monogamia. 
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Think not I esteem 
That as my dowry which the world calls such. 
No; but to conquer Passion, and to live 
In Modesty and holy Chastity ; 
To reverence the Gods, to love my parents, 
To live in harmony with all my kinsmen, 
To prove a loving and obedient wife, 
And be a benefactor to the good.” 


In another play, the sons-in-law of the old Antipho, having run 
through their property, set sail on a long voyage in the hope of 
repairing their ruined fortunes. No news being received from them 
for three years, Antipho wishes his daughters to give them up and 
marry again. But they determine to remain constant to their absent 
husbands in spite of their father’s entreaties. 


Antipho. All my friends tell me that I clearly ought 
To take you home. 
Daughter. But we, who’re most concerned, 
Think otherwise. If they, to whom you gave us, 
Were men unworthy us, you were to blame. 
But being worthy, it were most unjust 
Now in their absence to deprive them of us. 
Antipho. What! shall I see you married to a beggar, 
Nor interfere ? 
Daughter. My beggar pleases me ; 
My feelings do not alter with my fortunes. 
Antipho. Are thieves and mendicants so dear to you ? 
Daughter. It was the man I married, not his money. 
Antipho. And will you still await their slow return 
Who've tarried three years absent? Will you not 
Change for the better ? 


Daughter. Only there love follows 
Where inclination leads. 
Antipho. So then it seems 


That neither of you will obey your father. 
Daughter. We do obey you now, for we refuse 
To leave the husbands whom you chose for us. 
Stichus, i. 2. 

In the Persa, the parasite Saturio compels his maiden daughter, 
greatly against her will, to assist, in a trick which is to be played at 
the expense of a slave-dealer. Her modesty and truthfulness shine 
out in bright relief against his cynical selfishness and callous 
deprayity. She is as different from her father as the snowdrop from 
the carth out of which it springs, and she gleams out from among the 
sombre characters by whom she is surrounded— 


‘« As through one cloudless chink in a black stormy sky, 
Shines out the dewy morning star.”’ 


Saturio is ready to do or to say anything which is likely to throw 
good cheer in his way, and is utterly indifferent to what men may 
think of him. She shrinks from the breath of slander, deeming that 
poverty becomes only then intolerable when infamy is added to it. 
While playing her part in the trick she displays an archness which 
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prevents her character from appearing insipid, while her modesty and 
earnestness render it interesting. She is one of the few personages 
in the dramas of Plautus for whom it is possible to feel a personal 
liking : and it is with regret that at the end of the play we see her 
return with her father to his gloomy home, “like morning led by 
night.” 


Such are the principal characters which Plautus brings upon the 
stage. We will quote two passages more from his works, and then 
take leave of the poet. The first is a soliloquy in which a philo- 
sophical young Athenian indulges while he is awaiting the return of 
his absent mistress. 


‘* Long have I pondered in my inmost mind 
(If mind I have), deliberating deep, 
With many a doubt and many an argument, 
Seeking a worthy simile to which 
Man in his first estate may be compared. 
Fruitlessly sought I long, but now at last 
A fit comparison occurs to me. 
Man, in the springtide of his life, resembles 
A new-built house. I'll make the likeness clear. 
Suppose the house well built and well provided, 
Furnished and decorated to perfection— 
All men admire it, praise the architect, 
Make it their model, build themselves the like. 
But, then, suppose some careless, idle tenant 
Comes to inhabit it, and brings with him 
A slothful, dull, untidy family ; 
No care is taken of the house, but fast 
It goes to ruin. 

First a gale attacks it, 

Strips off the tiles, destroys the water-courses— 
The tenant is too careless to replace them. 
Next comes the rain; the walls begin to drip, 
The boards admit the wet, the furniture 
Rots, and the building soon is good for nothing. 
And yet the architect is not to blame, 
But they who, while they may repair the damage, 
Ever procrastinate, until at last 
Down crash the walls; all must be built afresh. 
Thus much of the house; now I will try to prove 
That I have justly likened man to it. 
As a child his parents are his architects, 
Carefully laying down a firm foundation 
On which to rear his future life; they watch 
His gradual rising, sparing neither pains 
Nor money; thinking all it costs well spent, 
In hopes that he, in after years, may prove 
An honour to the state. 


With this intent 
They educate him with the utmost care, 
Teach him all elegant accomplishments, 
Make him well yersed in politics and law, 
Spend time and money lavishly, to the end 
That all may wish their sons like him: at length 
He goes to the wars; his year of service past, 
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They watch him anxiously on his return, 
For from his conduct it may be foretold 
Whether their workmanship will stand the test of w-nd 

and weather. 

I, while I remained 

In the workman’s hands, was good and innocent. 
But when I entered into man’s estate 
I soon undid the pains which had been taken. 
First, idleness invaded me; this was 
The tempest bearing rain and hail along. 
This weakened virtue, sullied modesty, 
And left me bare to the storm. I was too careless 
To mend the breach; then poured into my breast 
The stream of love—steeped in it every feeling, 
Till all my heart and soul were saturated. 
Then routed, fled at once all old desires 
Of fame and honour ; truth and virtue fled. 
My means decreased ; sad now is my condition. 
The ruins of my life are far, I fear, 
Past all repairing: aid is now in vain. 
Soon will they topple headlong, and fall prone 
To their foundations.” 





Mostellaria, i., 2. 


Our last quotation is the prologue to the Rudens, spoken by 
Arcturus. 


‘« By night I shine star-bright among the Gods. 
By day I wander through the haunts of men. 
Nor I alone descend from heaven to earth, 

For Jove, the ruler over gods and men, 
Sends us among the nations; there to watch 
The ways of men, their feelings and their deeds, 
And to what end and use they turn their riches. 
Suitors who base their claims on perjury, 
Or twist the truth to sanctify a fraud, 
Are marked by us; we bear their names to Joye. 
He scans the daily record of their thefts, 
Rehears the cause, and from the oppressor’s hand 
Strikes more than he has gained. 

But just men’s names 
Are elsewhere written. Let the wicked think 
Their gifts and sacrifices can appease 
Jove’s anger. Fruitless are their offerings. 
The supplication of a perjured heart 
He will not hear, but readily he grants 
The pardon sought for by the reverent mind. 
Therefore I say to all the good men here, 
Who lead a life of trusting piety— 
‘Continue in your course, that happiness 
May be the fruit of action.’” 


With these lines we may take leave of the honest old heathen, 
hoping that we may have created in the minds of at least some of our 
readers a favourable impression of his worth, both as a moralist and 
as a poet. 


. W. R. S. Ratsron. 
VOL VII. YY 
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Tuovcu Ornamental Art is not immediately connected with the 
subject of this dissertation, yet before I continue my observations on 
the pictures in the Universal Exhibition, I cannot forbear alluding 
to the great superiority of the French in decorative and ornamental 
work. I would especially call the attention of British manufacturer's 
to the grace and taste displayed, not only by the French, but by 
other continental designers. For though we have made a considerable 
advance on the Brummagem atrocities which found favour in a past 
generation, we are not entirely free from vulgarity, and are still behind 
most other nations in matters of taste. 

Art has often been termed Creative; but it is so only in a very 
limited sense, inasmuch as it is impossible to conceive or model any 
form which is not to be! found in nature, from whose works alone 
our knowledge is derived. Though Ornamental Art is thus based 
on the reproduction of natural forms, it should be rather suggestive 
than imitative; and instead of copying the actual shape of nature’s 
works, it should chiefly be guided by the great principle on which 
nature acts. That principle is, Fitness to the work to be done; and 
this Fitness is so perfect throughout nature’s works as almost to seem 
the result of necessity rather than of design. So that in all living 
things there is neither redundancy nor poverty. The trunk of a tree, 
or the stem of a flower—lI speak of these objects in their maturity— 
is proportionate to the weight to be borne, and the minutest branch 
has the power adequate to bear the leaves it puts forth. Above all 
the designer should avoid eccentricity, which, if at times apparent in 
nature, is an accident produced by extraneous circumstances. But 
though any abruptness is distasteful to the eye, monotony is equally 
unsatisfactory ; for the most beautiful feature in nature is its bound- 
less variety, whether of form or colour. 

Again, in Decorative Art, though it is also founded on the repro- 
duction of natural forms, we should carefully avoid the direct imita- 
tion of any object, the introduction of which would appear incon- 
gruous. The representation of flowers on carpets or curtains is 
very common, and. highly distasteful. In these matters the Oriental 
manufacturers are vastly superior to those of every other nation. I 
trust that these few remarks may not be deemed unworthy of atten- 
tion ; for of all the arts, Ornamental and Decorative Art must ever 
have the most extensive influence on mankind, and in it our 
own errors and deficiencies are most apparent. 

I will now take into consideration the works of the Belgian 


(1) Continued from the FortyiontLy Review for May. 
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painters, which are chiefly to be found in the Annexe erected in the 
park, the space allotted to them in the interior of the great building 
being far too small. Here again, I observe that the influence of the 
French painters is increasing, and it promises before long utterly to 
destroy that of Rubens, which until lately acted solely on Belgian 
Art. There must have been a great change in the method of 
education pursued to have produced such a result. When I was a 
young student I spent many months in Antwerp, where all the great 
painters of the Belgian school then resided, and it was the practice 
to set the young beginner to copy all the works of Rubens, by which 
ii manner was acquired that subsequently could never be wholly 
obliterated. Nor do I think the present change should be deplored ; 
for though I would prefer to see more individuality, I cannot believe 
that the constant imitation of the “fatal facility” of Rubens could 
ever contribute to the advancement of Art. 

Though Gallait is not represented in this Exhibition, a survey of 
the present state of the art of painting would be incomplete without 
a reference to his works. Notwithstanding his undeniable talent, I 
can but class him with the positive school. No doubt one of the 
pictures which most attracted attention in the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 was a work from his hand. I allude to the “ Exposition 
of the bodies of Egmont and Horn.” But I think that this arose from 
the nature of the subject rather than from its treatment, and the 
comparative indifference shown to his other works fully bears out 
my assertion. I acknowledge that his art, as far as it goes, is excel- 
lent, and appeals strongly to the spectator; but it would be of a far 
higher order if the appeal were less positive and more suggestive— 
nor do I believe that the presence of both qualities is impossible 
in art. 

There is one painter, however, who obstinately opposes the influence 
of French art; but that which animates him is far more pernicious. 
I allude to Leys, whose reverence for Van Eyck and the quaint bar- 
barism of art has utterly obliterated every trace of individuality. He 
has been likened to our Pre-Raphaelites, a school which attained 
notoriety for a brief season; yet the comparison is not fair to the 
latter. It is true that in their blind zeal they equally rejected what 
was good or bad in the ancient faith, and set up an idol whose rigid 
ugliness was as false an embodiment of nature as was the insipid 
prettiness of its predecessor. But in spite of the conventional affec- 
tation and offensive mannerism which pervaded the works of that 
school, its followers at least endeavoured to imitate nature—it may 
be said, too closely—but Leys imitates art alone. He has a large 
number of pictures in the Exhibition, but it is impossible to look at 
them with any degree of patience. To think that a man who evi- 
dently had the power to excel, provided he kept in a proper path, 
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and trusted to his own perception of nature, should forfeit his indi- 
viduality, and content himself with producing too faithful imitations 
of by-gone barbarisms, is utterly deplorable. The eye is soon wearied 
by looking at representations of human nature which awaken no 
responsive echo in the heart, and we turn away at last indifferent and 
even disgusted, lamenting that so much ability should be wasted on 
the resuscitation of a manner which was simply the result of inex- 
perience; for what was the simplicity of childhood in Van Eyck is 
downright affectation in Leys. 

The representation of “ Dead Christs,” or ‘“ Holy Families,” is now 
almost confined to the Belgians. At no period have its painters 
possessed those qualities which are essentially necessary in the treat- 
ment of scriptural subjects, nor is the influence of French indifference, 
irreverence, and scepticism likely to supply their deficiencies. If 
Verlat’s affected “‘ Dead Christ” be taken as a specimen of what is 
to be henceforth produced in that department of art, I can only say, 
the less one sees of it the better. 

In the treatment of domestic subjects the Belgian artists attain more 
success, marred, however, by the coarseness of feeling and the want 
of grace or beauty which have ever characterised the works of this 
school. The chief painter in this style is undoubtedly Alfred Stevens, 
and his pictures possess qualities which are not surpassed in many 
works of modern times. They are earnest and vigorous, most simple 
in treatment but deficient in taste, and the women are intensely ugly ; 
but this latter fault may be more one of national character than of 
individual feeling. One of his best pictures represents a lady in white 
consoling (very quietly) a widow and girl in mourning, all around 
being of a yellow hue. It is not deficient, though peculiar, in har- 
mony. In fact, Alfred Stevens must be classed with the eccentric 
school, though he is never offensive. In all respects he is vastly 
superior to Willems, another painter of domestic scenes with but 
little interest in the subjects. The works of the latter find admirers ; 
but compared to those of Stevens, they are hard in manner, without 
a trace of artistic feeling, and the colour is never refined. 

There is a powerful picture of a wolf over a dead sheep, and a 
shepherd about to thrust a pitchfork into the animal’s mouth. Another 
good picture represents a dog looking at a hole in a stable-door, the 
expression of the eye and the open mouth showing that he expects 
a rat to come out. Tchagenny’s “Caravan in a Snow-storm” has 
atmosphere, and no hardness in the painting of the animals, which 
have rotundity of form ; but there is much slovenliness of execution 
and bad colour. The best landscape-painter is Lamoriniére, who has 
an excellent picture here—a wood-scene—which was also in the 
International Exhibition of 1862. It is careful and yet powerful, 


but I prefer his winter-scene; for the former, though possessing some 
of the qualities we see in our own Creswick, has none of the delicacy 
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and taste which are always apparent in the works of the English 
painter. Of other landscapes, there is one by Collart, fresh in tone 
and good in execution, but the sky is bad; that by Boulanger has 
great variety of colour in the trees and foreground, but is very dry in 
manner ; and the best for tone is by Kayff. It only remains to notice 
the sea-pieces by Clays, which, though tricky, have a strong look of 
nature; the water, however, is slovenly, and his fondness for very 
white sails is carried to the extreme. 

The Dutch pictures, which are also placed in a separate building, 
are in many respects superior to those of the Belgian artists; but 
the influence of modern French art has destroyed that of Rembrandt, 
Ostade, and Cuyp. Nor, as I observed with respect to the Belgian 
school, is the change to be regretted; for the Dutch painters have 
carried the imitation of their ancient masters down to the fecblest 
point, and any influence which tends to rouse them from a state of 
prostration must be heartily welcomed. The result, too, has been 
highly successful in figure subjects. Israéls is not only the best 
painter of the school, but in real pathos and simplicity of treatinent 
his works are scarcely excelled by those of any living artist. Of all 
his pictures, the most beautiful is the “ Interior of an Orphan Asylum 
at Katwyk:” the tone and feeling throughout are exquisite, and a 
little less slovenliness in parts of the draperies would have made it 
perfect. His largest work represents a death in a family, and is full 
of unaffected feeling. Another picture, “The Children of the Sea,” 
is very similar in treatment to one exhibited in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, and now in the possession of Arthur Lewis, Esq. ; 
but, on the whole, it is very inferior to that charming work. Van 
Schendel, an artist who has made a reputation by false representations 
of candle-light, has a large and pretentious picture, ‘The Shepherds 
adoring the Infant Saviour,” which is feeble in every respect except 
in the exaggeration of the effect of candle-light, a fault which I have 
already alluded to as being very common in such representations. 
With respect to Alma Tadema, I fail to see any brilliancy in this new 
star. His manner is a clumsy imitation of the Pre-Raphaelite school 
without the delicacy of the latter ; the colouring, too, is filthy, espe- 
cially of flesh ; and the execution throughout fumbling, and yet hard. 
His best work is the largest, “‘ Education of the Grandson of Clotilde ;” 
but this, too, shows his prevailing exaggeration of white. There is 
elaboration without hardness in Maaten’s “ Harvest,” in which the 
chief object of interest is a funeral procession passing through the 
unreaped corn. Fichel, Meissonier, Plassan, and Chavet have their 
numerous imitators in the Dutch school, of whom Bakkerkorff is the 
best: his works, though trivial in subject, are well drawn, but the 
colouring is not so successful. Lastly, there are two sea-side scenes 
with numerous figures by Verveer, which contain good qualities, but 
are common in colour. 
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The landscape painters in general approach nearer to excellence, 
though, as might be suspected, they are very French in manner. Of 
these Roelofs is the best ; his works resemble those of Lambinet in 
his best time, and in some respects they are even superior, evincing 
great breadth and vigour without any trace of slovenliness ; his 
largest picture is not so good, the colour of the trees being far too 
monotonous. Maris has well rendered the dewy freshness of early 
morning ; the cattle too are beautifully painted, and the colour is full 
of delicate hues. Unfortunately the grass is nothing but a patch 
of vilest green. Haas is not only a good landscape painter, but his 
cattle are excellent in colour, and the execution is complete through- 
out. The same cannot be said of Kuytenbrouwer’s two pretentious 
works ;—‘ Combat of Stags,” and “ Stags after the Combat.” They 
are painted on the scale of Snyders’ largest pictures, but are feeble in 
execution, and without any vigour in the action. 

The political events which have recently taken place in Germany 
justify me in incorporating all the different Schools of Art in the 
Northern States with that of Prussia, and many of the remarks 
T shall make are equally applicable to those of Southern Germany. 
The influence of France, though apparent, has not yet wholly oblite- 
rated the individual character of German Art, but, as I have 
observed of other continental schools, that influence has been bene- 
ficial. The peculiar features of German intellect, though reflective 
and penetrating, are a fond clinging to ancient ways, and a thorough 
hatred of change. Imitative rather than creative, Art in Germany 
has been more conventional in manner than has been the case in any 
other nation, for the imitation has been directed to the study of 
ancient works, and not to nature. Pedantic and heavy, the German 
painter disdains the lighter graces of Art, having no true apprecia- 
tion of beauty, and but little sense of humour. In his representa- 
tion of sorrow he is passionless and feeble, whilst his clumsier 
wttempts to be playful only excite a smile. Take Lasch’s domestic 
svenes for example, or even those of Knaus, though I acknowledge 
the great merit of the latter artist. Tis picture entitled ‘ Saltim- 
banque,” and representing the astonishment of a rustic audience at 
the sight of some canary birds issuing from the hat of a conjuror, 
possesses some humour, though the heads want variety of character and 
expression ; the old woman leaving the place in fear lest Satan should 
be present, is especially good. The advantage of using a greater 
body of colour to impart solidity is apparent in comparing his earlier 
thin manner with that of his later works. Commencing like our 
Shayer, he gradually became forcible, but as is often the result of 
sudden success, he now errs in the opposite direction,’and his pictures 
are rather patchy and painty. Heilbuth, in whose works the influence 
of French Art may be distinctly traced, is a greater artist, but 
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far too monotonous in subject. The success of his picture representing 
two cardinals promenading on Monte Pincio at Rome, which obtained 
a great reputation when exhibited in the French Gallery in London, 
has led him almost to repeat the subject not only in a picture in the 
Universal Exhibition, but also in another exhibited in the Salon, and 
as usually happens in such cases, the result is far from satisfactory. 
Far better is his little picture entitled “Capuchins ;” it has more 
tone, and yet it is equally delicate and clear. 

Hunten’s battle-scenes in Denmark, showing the terrible effects of 
German prowess, do not interest the spectator by their artistic 
qualities, nor are the events represented calculated to arouse any 
admiration for the victors. In one picture some fifty Prussians are 
putting to flight some four or five Danes, and the incident certainly 
has the merit of truth. Still it is a fact which it would have been 
better to consign to oblivion than perpetuate by Art. The picture is, 
however, so bad in every respect that few people will care to examine 
the details ; and the same may also be said of Camphausen’s represen- 
tation of the fumous attack on Diippel. The religious pictures are far 
worse, and the figures introduced are not even mundane in character. 
It would be difficult to find in the whole range of scriptural Art any 
work so bad as “ The Crucifixion”’ by Des Coudres. 

There are certain subjects which, though deeply interesting when 
treated by the author, are but ill adapted for the painter. Of such 
a character is “The Controversy between Luther and Hck,” by 
Hubner. The spectator, in presence of the real scene, would be 
excited by the language of the disputants, and such utterance it is 
wholly out of the power of painting to convey. <A great artist, 
however, in treating such a subject, would at least have given to 
Luther’s expression that energy and passion which contributed so much 
to the success of the cause he advocated, and to Nek a spark of his zeal 
and fury ; but there is neither vigour in the actions of the disputants, 
nor character in their faces, and the art throughout is feeble and 
commonplace. There is power, though of the positive order, in 
Keller’s “ Death of Philip the Second,” and, besides this, some sense 
of colour. The pictures representing the five senses, by Schlesinger, 
show how vulgar and unintellectual a German can be when he 
attempts to express his ideas in form and colour. 

The landscapes in the Prussian collection are, generally speaking, 
below mediocrity. Achenbach has a faint glimmer of truth, but 
all his pictures are marred by an intense mannerism. I"lamm’s 
Italian landscape is, however, worthy of praise, and contains more 
aérial effect than is usually seen in the works of German painters. 
A picture of sheep in a stable, by Brendel, is in some respects 
excellent. The tone is subdued, the shadows are transparent and 
without blackness; but the texture is too uniform throughout. THis 
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other picture, “Sheep leaving the Stable,” is equally vigorous and 
broad; and the same praise may be accorded to Steffeck’s picture 
representing the capture of horses in the steppes of Southern Russia,— 
the action of the animals being excellent, though the colour tends to 
crudeness and the execution to mannerism. 

The modern school of Munich has no doubt exercised a powerful, 
if ephemeral, influence, and though people do not long retain 
any sympathy for the resuscitation of a bygone art, it was carried 
out with a magnitude and earnestness which could not fail of 
some recognition. But the enthusiasm, however wrongly directed, 
which animated Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, and Overbeck, has now 
passed away, and the Munich painters are at last striving to win 
their laurels by the assertion, however weak, of their individuality. 
To do this, however, thoroughly, requires time; and night must 
intervene between the evening of falsehood and the morning of 
truth, during which the Spirit of the Past wanders feebly in 
its ancient dwelling-place. That it is not wholly laid to rest may 
be proved by the huge, but inane, works of Foltz, Ramberg, and 
A. Miller, which are in the manner of the old Munich revivalists, 
but without a particle of their earnestness and enthusiasm. 

Positivism—of the most downright order—has succeeded to the 
medievalism of the past, and. the dry conventionality of the earlier 
artists has given place to a more dramatic treatment, but at present 
far from satisfactory. Piloty’s picture, representing a Dominican 
monk exhorting the troops before the battle of Weissenberg, shows 
power, but the heads want variety in expression. It is, how- 
ever, far superior to his large work, “Benediction of Standards before 
the Elector Maximilian,” or the “Death of Cesar,” which is extremely 
theatrical in treatment. Nor can I accord any praise to Horschett’s 
battle-piece, in which, however, the influence of the French painters 
is apparent. As to the portraits in the Bavarian collection, they 
are not above mediocrity, though, as well as I can judge from the 
height at which they are placed, those by Fuessli have merit of no 
common order. In landscape painting the Munich artists have 
never excelled, but the two pictures by A. Lier possess high qualities. 
The aérial perspective is truly rendered, and the general tone is 
subdued, without being dirty. The same may be said also of Voltz’s 
Landscape with Cattle ; it is rather French in manner, but, as I have 
already observed, those continental pictures which possess most merit 
are, with but few exceptions, subject to the same influence. 

The Austrian collection, though it contains many pretentious works, 
is by no means excellent as regards the quality of the Art displayed. 
Matejiko’s picture, “The Dict of Varsovia,” is one of the most ex- 
traordinary works, as regards colour, that I have ever seen—not, 
however, from any excellence in this quality—for it is as offen- 
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sive as it is eccentric. Nor is the execution, though bold, of a 
higher order. He knows evidently how to use the brush, but in a 
coarse manner, and he is singularly deficient in taste and judgment. 
To the late Allemand may be ascribed the credit of having produced 
the worst battle-piece in the whole Exhibition ; nor is old age any 
excuse for failure in rendering subjects which are even beyond the 
powers of manhood to treat successfully. Witness the huge, preten- 
tious picture by Blaas, which has no single quality of Art to 
recommend it, whilst the treatment of some of the incidents borders 
on the ridiculous. 

It is wearisome to dwell on the heavy humour and poor sentiment 
displayed in the domestic scenes. The Mont de Piété—treated ably 
—is a most suggestive subject, and replete with incidents which 
could not fail to excite the attention of a spectator of the actual 
scene and to win his sympathy ; but one can only smile at the un- 
moved widows bearing the swords of their deceased husbands; the 
passive old men with their musical instruments, and the other 
incidents weakly represented in Friedlander’s picture. Besides, all 
the actors appear too well-dressed to need the temporary assistance 
they seck. Raffat’s picture, ‘Bohemians,’ possesses artistic qualities, 
but the execution is much too sketchy ; its weakness, however, does 
not arise so much from a want of finish as from an absence of truth. 
The landscapes and other pictures in this part of the collection 
deserve no special notice, beyond the remark that the equestrian 
portrait of the Emperor of Austria, by Thoren, is even worse than 
that of the present Emperor of the French, by Cabanel, a result 
that might almost be deemed impossible. 

Of a higher order is the Art of little Denmark, while, possibly 
from a certain similarity of character, its painters—like those of 
Great Britain—maintain their individuality more than do the artists 
of any other continental school. It is the fashion to say that Madame 
Jerichau is only an imitator of Madame Henriette Browne, but the 
assertion is not founded on fact. The works of the former lady are 
far more vigorous in execution, and the subjects she treats are not so 
monotonous in character; while in simplicity and absence of affecta- 
tion, she is at least on a par with her celebrated compeer. Her 
picture representing a shipwrecked family—barring the weakness of 
the mother’s expression—displays feeling ; and her other works are, 
more or less, distinguished by the presence of good qualities, though 
the accusation of positivism, and even of mannerism, cannot be wholly 
refuted. Ido not put her forward, in any sense, as a great genius, 
but I think it fair to say these few words in favour of a lady, of whom 
—in their overweening egotism—the French artists say, “Had 
Henriette Browne never existed, Madame Jerichau had _ never 
painted.” 
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Block’s picture, “Samson Grinding Corn,” has good points. The 
expression of the man urging on Samson with the point of a reed, 
and the mocking sneers of the spectators, are well rendered; but the 
principal figure is academical, and must be pronounced a failure. In 
landscape painting the Danish artists by no means excel, but there is 
sufficient merit in Kjeldrup’s pictures to justify a hope and belief in a 
better future. 

Sweden possesses some excellent landscape painters, whose works 
are individual in character, partaking neither of the French nor 
English manner, and far superior to those of the German artists. 
Wahlberg’s picture, “ River and Trees,” is especially excellent in 
aérial perspective. In variety of colour, delicacy of tone, and subtle 
gradation of force both as regards form and colour, this picture is 
not surpassed by any in the whole collection. Every object, though 
clearly defined, has its relative value, so that everything keeps its 
proper place. Nor are his other works deficient in high qualities, 
though they are rather more positive in treatment. In figure 
subjects the Swedish collection is not rich, but there is great merit in 
Malmstrém’s “ Rural Fete ;” and much humour, though bordering 
on the grotesque, in Wallander’s “Jesuits Inspecting a Picture of 
the Crucifixion.” 

More excellent are the Norwegian figure painters, and the reputa- 
tion of Tidemand has extended far beyond his own country. I 
confess, however, that he is wanting in many qualities essential to 
real greatness. There is an incompleteness in the rendering of the 
parts, and yet a want of concentration in the whole, which prevent 
his pictures from taking that rank in art to which, in other respects, 
they are fairly entitled. As to the landscape by King Charles XV. 
—which is wisely withdrawn from competition—I can only say 
that his Majesty had better employ his talents in performing the 
duties pertaining to his station, and leave the art of painting to be 
followed by those who have the leisure to acquire at least sufficient 
power to give an intelligible rendering of Nature. 

Russia has made no great advance in the Fine Arts, but it possesses 
some few painters whose works are well worthy of attention. There 
is something novel and startling in Gué’s treatment of the “ Last 
Supper,” though the figure of the retiring Judas—all in shadow— 
savours strongly of the stage. Peroff, a painter of small pictures, 
has very high qualities. His picture—representing a sledge, in which 
are two children seated by a coffin, and which is driven through the 
snow by a drooping woman—is truly admirable. There is a fulness 
of colour in the sky and the accessories, while the execution of the 
figures—the horse and sledge, nay, of every object introduced—is 
replete with delicacy without a trace of feebleness. His other works 
are not so good, and his effort on a larger scale is an utter failure. 
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Bogoliouboff’s pictures have also no common merit; but when he 
attempts to impart richness of colour to his work, he is very crude, 
coarse, and inharmonious. As regards colouring, I think Reimers is 
the most successful of the Russian painters—possibly because his 
pictures were painted in Rome; which leads me to wonder how, of 
all the schools of art in Europe, the Italian should be the most feeble 
in that quality. 

There is some hope for Spain, and perhaps no works in the whole 
Exhibition have surprised me more than those of the Spanish artists, 
though the merit they possess must be ascribed to foreign influence. 
For I observe, as I have mentioned of Reimers, that their best works 
have also been executed in Rome. Vallez’s “ Exposition of the Body 
of Beatrice Cenci in Rome,” though full of work that is common and 
even bad, contains some good parts. “Isabella, the Catholic, dictating 
her Will,” by Rosales, in spite of a blot in the harmony, is exceed- 
ingly vigorous, though the power is of the positive order. The 
same may be said of Gisbert and Casado. Palmaroli’s picture, repre- 
senting a Dominican friar preaching in the Sistine Chapel before a 
full assemblage of cardinals, is at first sight very striking, but the 
execution is fumbling and incomplete. This fault, however, seems on 
the increase throughout every school in Europe. I do not deny the 
presence of good ideas, but in general the power to embody them is 
sadly wanting. Ruiperez, a pupil of Meissonier, may be almost 
classed with the French artists; and the works of the other genre 
painters in Spain are worthy of no special remark. Lastly, I would 
mention a picture which is not included in the first edition of the 
Catalogue, and Iam unable to give the name of the artist. The 
subject is simple enough—a Roman girl lying asleep by the side of 
a goat; but the work is forcible and excellent in colour, though the 
execution is incomplete. 

The Art of Painting is still in swaddling clothes in the kingdom 
of Portugal; but there is promise in Lussi, whose picture—repre- 
senting Tintoretto gazing on his dead daughter whilst painting her 
portrait—is worthy of attention for a feeling of solemnity which 
pervades the work. The colouring, however, is far from good ; whilst 
that of Menezes is vicious, and of Silva—both historical painters— 
perfectly execrable. 

The Italian school is more celebrated for sculpture than for paint- 
ing, though the former art has degenerated into a manufacture to 
supply the demands of the numerous visitors who annually infest the 
capitals of Italy, and who have not the judgment necessary to dis- 
criminate between the real beauty of an original Greck statue and 
the feeble imitations which are produced without end by those 
sculptors of all nations who reside in Rome and Florence, and who, 
possibly, in their own respective countries, would find little encourage- 
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ment. But though the works of the Italian painters cannot be pro- 
nounced excellent, there are some few pictures in the Paris Exhibition 
which give promise of better things. I need scarcely observe that 
such works as I deem worthy of notice, without a single exception, 
betray the influence of French art, and not of its highest qualities. 
Grigoresco has several pictures, clever enough; but, in the absence 
of thoroughness, he even surpasses the French apostles of evanescence. 
Bianchi also errs in the same direction: his picture, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Eve of the Village Féte,” in which a music-master, with a violin, is 
teaching some young choristers, has great breadth and vigour, but 
at the expense of truth. Gamba displays some good qualities in a 
large picture representing Victor Amadeus relieving the inhabitants 
of the Carmagnole after the battle of 1705. The expression of some 
of the beggars is excellent ; but the king looks, by his action, as if 
he feared too close a contact with his ragged suppliants. Generally 
speaking, the works of the Italian Historical painters have an air of 
respectability ; though they are correct in drawing, they are tame 
in expression, and rather common-place in treatment. Ussi is un- 
questionably at the head of the school, but I scarcely think his work 
deserved the “ médaille d’honneur” which has been awarded to him. 
Carcano is a solitary follower of the realistic school ; though there 
is immense labour in his picture, the result is very poor. Gastaldi’s 
picture is the reverse, being most pretentious and ambitious in com- 
position, and exceedingly bad in colour. Induno seems to have been 
influenced by English art, but his work wants those charms of colour 
and that variety of character for which our painters are justly cele- 
brated. And considering his great reputation, Miiller is exceedingly 


feeble. 


Though the works of Palizzi are placed in the Italian collection, 
he is, by education, a French painter. His picture representing 
some oxen overtaken by a storm displays great power, but the cattle 
are very coarse in texture, and the execution throughout is very 
slovenly—a fault which detracts from the merit of his other works. 
There is a picture, ‘ Donkeys and Figures,” by Filippo Palizzi (a 
relation I presume), which, but for a strained effort in the effect 
of light, is excellent. His large pretentious picture, in which he 
introduces every known animal on the earth, is a hideous failure. 
Pasini, in his picture entitled ‘The Schah of Persia, making a pro- 
gress through his dominions,” shows qualities somewhat similar to 
those of David Roberts, but with a deeper sense of atmosphere and 
colour, showing how much he has been influenced by the works of 
the French painters. 

There is something particularly vicious and offensive in the colour 
of the Swiss pictures, and the subjects treated are very monotonous in 
character. This part of the collection abounds in views of moun- 
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tains without grandeur, and lakes without liquidness; neither is 
there air in the rendering of the sky; while the foliage of the trees 
could not possibly bend even to the fiercest blast. ‘I'he execution 
also is, without exception, of the most common order, scarcely rising 
above that displayed on tea-trays. 

There are seven or eight pictures contributed by the artists of 
Greece and Turkey, but they do not call for any special remark. Nor 
do the American painters as yet rise above respectable mediocrity, 
especially in their figure-subjects. Huntingdon is a painstaking 
and ambitious artist, but his large picture representing the Republican 
court in the time of Washington wants variety of character; the 
colour is far from good, and the execution clumsy. Homer’s “Con- 
federate Prisoners” is very clever, rather French in manner; and 
his other picture, in which are some niggers, probably soldiers, 
sleeping on the shady side of a tent, is still better. Leutze’s work, 
“ Mary Stuart hearing Mass for the first time at Holyrood,” is sickly 
in sentiment, childish in treatment, and viciously feeble in execution. 
The American painters are more successful in their landscapes. 
Mac Entee and Hart both display good artistic qualities; the fore- 
grounds and trees in their pictures are well and truly rendered, but 
there is a want of atmosphere and light in the skies. 

I now arrive at the most difficult part of the task which I have 
undertaken to perform. Nor should I have ventured to treat of the 
peculiar merits and defects of the British School, had I not felt that 
possibly the opinions of a member of that School—if honestly and 
fearlessly uttered—might not be deemed, wholly unworthy of the 
attention of his fellow-brethren in Art. I have striven to divest my 
mind entirely of all national prejudice, and to think of British Art 
but as a link in the chain which should bind all the painters of every 
nation in one common brotherhood. I have freely acknowledged the 
presence of those great qualities in the works of the French painters, 
in which our own are comparatively deficient ; and I wish I could 
say that the French artists could so far forget their intensely national 
pride as to give credit to the British painters for the possession of 
any high quality. But the boundless belief in the influence of 
France — which blinds its people to such an extent that they 
profess contempt for the capacity of all other nations—has equally 
affected the judgment of its artists, and I have found that it is 
impossible for them to admire any work which shows a sign of 
individuality, or even conscience, on the part of the artist. What 
feeble praise they have bestowed has been given to pictures in which 
the incompleteness and even slovenliness that they so much admire 
are most apparent. 

The duty, moreover, which I have now to perform is rendered all 
the more delicate and difficult, because in the course of my remarks 
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I feel bound to mention the universal complaint against those who 
have undertaken the management of the Exhibition, and the still 
more serious outcry at the selfishness shown by our art-collectors in 
refusing to lend their pictures, grievances of which no other artists of 
any nation have had cause to complain. But if the remarks I make 
sound harsh and unwelcome, I trust that they will be received 
with the same spirit in which they are written, namely, a desire not 
to give offence, but simply to prevent the recurrence of such errors 
in future. 

Though it can scarcely be asserted that the artists of Great Britain 
are well represented in the Paris Exhibition, I cannot but think that 
their withdrawal from all competition in the chief prizes was an un- 
justifiable act on the part of the English jurors, and that the motives 
which actuated the latter gentlemen in coming to such a decision 
without consulting the wishes of the artists did not originate in 
an impartial interest for the honour of the exhibitors in general. 
Indeed, the selection of any persons but artists to serve as jurors on 
painting was a fatal mistake. Tfowever unmerited may be the dis- 
trust so commonly felt in the competency and impartiality of the South 
Kensington officials—who really deserve the highest credit for much 
they have done—that distrust is not likely to be lessened by the 
errors they have committed in their management of this part of the 
Exhibition. I grant that they are not to be blamed for the meagre 
display of British pictures—though, possibly, the appeal to collectors 
would have been more favourably received had it proceeded from 
another quarter—but they are to be blamed for the unjust hanging 
of the works committed to their care, and, still more, for the selee- 
tion of the jurors. They manage such matters much better abroad. 
We boast loudly of the eminently practical character of our nation ; 
but if a ship is to be built, a palace or a statue to be erected, or even 
a sewer to be constructed, instead of forming the committee from the 
most eminent professors of science and art, we select gentlemen who, 
whatever their honesty and good intentions, have not acquired the 
experience necessary for arriving at a correct judgment, and conse- 
quently the result is usually a ridiculous failure. I am but echoing 
the general opinion of my brother painters when I say that the 
selection of Lord Hardinge and Mr. Leslie to act as jurors on painting 
was most unfortunate. I grant that they are most estimable gentle- 
men, but it is essential that exhibitors should have confidence in the 
respective jurors, and knowing that our artists have not that confidence 
in the experience of those gentlemen, I can only wonder what quali- 
fications they possessed to justify their selection for so important an 
office. If an engineer be most fitted to judge of machinery, or a 
cutler to decide upon the quality of knives and scissors, I cannot but 
think that the experience of a painter of reputation is infinitely more 
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necessary on so subtle a question as the degree of artistic merit. In 
every department the same process has been followed, and amateurs 
usurp those posts which should be filled by professionals alone. No 
other country has acted in the same manner, and until a change takes 
place for the better, we shall show our wisdom in moderating our 
boast of being the most practical nation in Europe. 

The poor display that our painters make is a matter of deep regret 
not to ourselves only. I have heard French artists lament that we 
should make so feeble a response to their appeal. They expected to 
see the best works of our best painters, and were ready to do us 
justice, I think it right that the blame should fall on the real cul- 
prits. There is a story told of an artist painting on one of his pictures 
which he had borrowed for exhibition, and when the owner remon- 
strated, he replied, “Do you think, because you have bought my 
picture, that it is your property?” Now, without endorsing such 
an exalted opinion of an artist’s right, I would say that the repu- 
tation of a picture is the painter’s property alone, and on such an 
occasion as this for a collector to refuse the loan of a picture is not 
only a very selfish proceeding, but I think it shows a forgetfulness of 
the duty he owes to the painter, and proves that the interest he takes 
in art is partial and restricted. Moreover, setting aside the advance- 
ment of the artist’s reputation, one would imagine that the pride a 
collector feels in possessing the best work of any artist would make 
him regret its absence in an International Exhibition. Most cer- 
tainly its pecuniary value could not but be enhanced by the reputa- 
tion it obtained there. 

But though some excuses might be put forward to extenuate, if 
not wholly to justify, the selfishness of the private collector, it is 
impossible to acquit the trustees of the National Collection of a want 
of proper consideration in refusing to lend Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day,” 
a picture which, had it been placed in the Exhibition, would have been 
more attractive to foreigners than any in the whole collection. Of 
all our painters, however—beautiful as is the one work which he 
sends—Sir Edwin Landseer is the most feebly represented. This is 
the more to be regretted because his reputation is continental, and 
no living artist’s works would have been more eagerly welcomed. 
Mr. Phillip is much better represented, but it reflects much discredit 
on the French artists that his great merits are not fully appreciated 
by them, for most assuredly there is no living painter in all Europe 
who surpasses him in real power. But with all their taste, I am 
inclined to believe that the French artists, in their contempt for mere 
finish, so exalt incompleteness, that so long as a picture shows no 
evidence of labour, they do not discern whether the result arises from 
inexperience or from real power. I particularly regret that there is 
no work of Creswick’s; and that Linnell, either as regards quantity or 
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quality, is so badly represented as he is, for some of his pictures could 
safely bear comparison with even the very best of the French land- 
scape painters. We may, however, derive some consolation from the 
fact, that poor as is the display of water-colour drawings, they are 
far superior to those of any other nation. 

I may here mention that our sculptors have still more reason to 
complain of mismanagement. A memorial, addressed to the chief 
Imperial Commissioner, and signed by twenty-eight of the most 
eminent sculptors in Great Britain, explains that the poor display of 
British sculpture in the Paris Exhibition is not owing to apathy 
on the part of the artists, but solely to the refusal of the British 
Executive to pay for the carriage of any work in marble, or to incur 
the risk of transmission, and the further refusal to accept large models, 
on the plea of a want of space. As our sculptors felt that their 
reputation depended on the exhibition of such works, they had no 
alternative, and were reluctantly compelled to withhold their con- 
tributions. 

In treating of the works of the British school, it is not my inten- 
tion to speak individually of any living artist, but rather to point 
out general merits and defects. Compared with the French, our 
pictures are flat, and have no space. The French painters look more 
to the aspect of an object in relation to another in the same range of 
vision, while our own look rather to its individual character. 
Carried to the extreme, the one produces evanescence and want of 
force in the nearest objects, the other tends to positiveness and to a 
too equal force throughout. 

If our artists produce no large works, it must be remembered that 
the English government has hitherto not considered art as of much 
consequence to the welfare of the nation, and has consequently been 
sparing in its encouragement. Not that I think greatness depends 
at all upon the size of a work, believing that quality, and not 
quantity, is the end to be attained. But there is this great advantage 
pertaining to large pictures, that, being placed beyond the reach of a 
too close inspection, they are free from that fascinating grace of 
execution which has such a charm to the eye, and thus the mind is 
left undisturbed to grasp the full meaning of the artist. Moreover, 
the subjects which our painters treat are far more interesting, and 
they do at least strive to attract attention by incidents of more 
importance than prettily-dressed ladies sipping chocolate or writing 
love-letters. They attempt to tell a story, and though in feeble 
hands the effort at times degenerates into sickly sentimentality, and 
too often gross caricature, yet the result has been the production of 
some pictures which will always win admiration. Their greatest 
fault seems to me to be an over-elaboration of unimportant truths, 
and their pictures are so full of details, all equally insisted on, that 
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the impression sought to be conveyed is necessarily weakened. 
Again, there is a forced tone so artificial that the figures and objects 
introduced look purposely placed, and have none of the accident of 
Nature. Moreover, the Art is too positive, and though conse- 
quently there is less danger of its tending to that nothingness which 
is the goal of the evanescent school, yet it would be wise, before 
representing any object in a picture, for the painter to consider its 
relative importance to the subject, and in the rendering of each detail 
to stop just at that point where the intelligence of the spectator is 
satisfied, without fixing his attention on it in a degree disproportionate 
to its value in relation to the whole. Herein, I believe, lies the secret 
of great art, of which no painter of modern times was a more perfect 
master than John Phillip. 

But however false in tone, artificial in effect, and exaggerated in 
character may be the majority of the British pictures, with but few 
exceptions they are free from over-refinement and weak rendering, 
which, especially in youth, are even more fatal than the opposite 
faults. Of two pictures, though at first the spectator is better pleased. 
with the less-pronounced work, there is really more promise in the 
other, and for the simple reason, that exaggeration is a fault which 
experience may remedy, whereas over-refinement is a disease which, 
like consumption, though slight at first, and partial in its effects, 
gradually pervades the whole system, until with an intermittent flicker 
energy becomes extinct. Did etiquette permit, I could mention 
living artists whose progress has been respectively such as I here 
describe. In the one case, exaggeration has been succeeded by 
truthful power, while over-refinement in the other has ended in 
downright inanity. 

It has often been asserted that the system of education pursued 
abroad tends to the formation of style, but I should be sorry if any 
attempt to acquire the latter quality should result in the loss of that 
individuality which gives such variety to the works of British 
painters. For though certain general power is granted to this 
forgetfulness of individuality, it is but a bartering of man’s noble 
birthright. I grant that the method of judging for ourselves often 
leads to much change and error owing to the tendency of the public, 
from sheer love of novelty, to welcome any eccentricity, and thus the 
progress of Art is to a certain extent retarded. I have already 
alluded to the so-called pre-Raphaelite school, which for a brief 
season excited the attention of the public to such a degree that all 
serious criticism upon its merits and defects was impatiently 
received. Then by a natural reaction from the unintellectual imita- 
tion of the minutest details in nature, which for a while puzzled the 
Art-world, the young painters of the present day are going to the 
opposite extreme, and I cannot but think that such a practice in 
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early life is utterly pernicious, for it is sure to end in unintelligibility. 
For, unsatisfactory as was the downright realism of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, it was at least a healthy change from the conventionality 
which preceded it, whereas the sudden change to the opposite vice of 
incompleteness is pernicious and actually fatal to a student’s progress. 
The most ignorant refuse to accept such slovenliness as even a 
partial rendering of nature, and it is left to a small clique to pretend 
to discover truth and beauty where such qualities are not really 
present. We may acquire any taste. I confess to a liking for 
caviare, olives, and even absinthe, but no one will assert that such 
a taste is as healthy as the natural craving for more simple and 
nutritious meat and drink. I would impress on my younger brethren, 
and I trust that they will receive my remarks in the same spirit 
in which they are written, that mere contempt of finish is not 
necessarily excellence, for—as I have frequently observed—it may 
arise from two different causes; either a want of power to carry 
the work beyond a certain stage, or else that experience which by 
i few touches truthfully represents the character of any object. 
There is always completeness in the latter, but nothing, I fear, in 
the former; so we must all well consider whether our freedom be 
the result of audacity or of real power. The lesson is much needed, 
for if the appreciation of the feeble sweetness of evanescence or the 
audacity of slovenliness increases, Art will fall to a stage of false- 
hood and imbecility such as hitherto has been unknown. If a painter 
does not know what will be the result of every touch he puts on his 
work, and what touches are necessary for the embodiment of his idea, 
he had better study hard to obtain such knowledge and experience, 
instead of thinking that smeary indecision will ever be mistaken for 
real power, except by those whose judgment is of no value. 

Nor can I wholly acquit our most popular painters of a forgetful- 
ness of what is due to the reputation they have so justly acquired. 
Their example cannot fail to have a pernicious influence on their 
younger brethren. I grieve to say that in general the ambition of 
artists has been diverted from the pursuit of fame to that of wealth. 
So long as a man has the common sense to perceive that any advance 
in the quality of his work must produce a corresponding result in 
his income, there would be little reason to complain. Unfortu- 
nately the artist deals with a half-informed public, which accepts 
anything as a bank-note provided it bears the signature of a well- 
known name. ‘Thus picture-collecting may be likened to the 
tulip-mania of the last century. Certain popular specimens have 
fetched marvellous prices, others again have achieved the same suc- 
cess through eccentricity, and now it would seem that the owners are 
irightened and wish to realise at any cost. I can only advise them to 
keep their real tulips, and buy no more false ones ; or what is worse, 
as regards pictures, imitations or copies of the originals. 
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The conclusion I arrive at after a careful survey of the “ Picture- 
gatherings of Paris” is simply this: that sudden prosperity, as too 
often happens, though beneficial to the artist, has not tended to the 
advancement of his art. The demand for pictures, which has so 
much increased during the last twenty years, so far from raising the 
quality of execution, has produced the opposite result. To meet this 
demand young men, and women too, have attempted to paint pictures 
and to illustrate works of literature without having received the 
education requisite for the purpose, and the result is that our exhibi- 
tions and our books are full of a shambling, dishonest work, which is 
utterly disgraceful, and, if not speedily checked, will be fatal to 
the real progress of Art. The chief cause lies in the ignorance of 
the public, especially in England, on such matters. I have seen 
people looking with an unintelligent admiration at works which, for 
ugliness and mere eccentricity, have never been equalled. I have 
heard them call those works the productions of genius, and the inane 
babble has been repeated by hundreds of mouths. I have watched 
crowds gaping with silly delight at a sickly-sentimental and over- 
elaborated representation of a blind beggar with a child. I have 
seen people sneer at good, honest, and unpretentious work, which they 
term common-place, and I have beheld the same judges steeped in 
wonder and awe at the tricks of audacity, which they mis-name 
Power. In a word, I have seen Impudence so triumphantly ram- 
pant, and Ignorance so wofully blind, that despair has at last given 
way to an indignant wish that the fashioners of these molten images 
and their silly worshippers could all be confined in an asylum, at 
least until they recovered some faint glimmer of reason. 

A few words in conclusion. Imperfectly as I have performed the 
task I have undertaken, I took it up in no light mood, giving such 
serious attention to the subject as becomes a sincere lover of Art, and 
with an earnest desire to assist in its welfare and progress. I have 
striven to act justly, and from a careful study of the pictures of every 
nation to discover some principle on which to make or shake a faith ; 
and though it would be impertinent to put forth the result of my 
observations as a doctrine to be implicitly relied on, yet it would be 
feeble and unworthy to withhold it, inasmuch as its promulgation 
may stimulate criticism, and so some truth may rise to the top. 
So in all humility, but in all earnestness, I would preach the 
doctrine of CompLereNrss; and by Completeness I simply mean the 
intelligible utterance of a painter’s thoughts, and not what is termed 
“finish,” which beyond the attainment of the above result is but 


indolent labour, and not eloquence. But while I detest such mere. 


finish, I do boldly assert that, unless an artist impresses the spectator 

with a thorough knowledge of the object sought to be represented, 

his work is an insult to human intelligence. No doubt if we look 
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at nature with eyes half-closed, such dreamy, vague, and slovenly 
illustrations as are now prevalent in Art might be accepted with 
satisfaction, but as long as human nature remains as it is, such 
embodiments of its beauty will never have any lasting influence. It 
is not in the power of a clique of dilettanti to raise up a false standard 
of excellence. The attempt failed as regards realism in Art. It will 
equally fail in the opposite extreme; and, depend upon it, if Art 
does not appeal to the multitude, it can only be deemed a luxury— 
not a necessity, as it should be—and its influence is not worth ex- 
tending. I know that the lazy and luxurious portion of mankind 
gapes for novelty, and would give thousands for the possession of a 
square orange or a black snow-drop. But common sense, which for- 
tunately is predominant, accepts with gratitude nature’s gifts as they 
are, and finds no real beauty in any eccentric deviation from esta- 
blished form and colour. Therefore let our young artists take warning, 
and not be satisfied until they render nature with a thorough com- 
pleteness. So will their works, like those of the great painters of old, 
be not only admired in the brief present, but live in the long 
future. Not at the latter result can they ever arrive by the paths of 
indolence and slovenliness, but only by the most careful study, and 
by that knowledge through which alone experience and power are 
gained. 


Henry O’NEIL. 





SONNET. 


To ———. 


Let Fate or Insufficiency provide 

Mean ends for men who what they are would be: 
Penn’d in their narrow day, no change they see 
Save one which strikes the blow to brutes and pride. 
Our faith is ours and comes not on a tide : 

And whether earth’s great offspring, by decree, 
Must rot if they abjure rapacity, 

Not argument but effort shall decide. 


They number many heads in that hard flock : 
Trim swordsmen they push forth: yet try thy steel. 
Thou, fighting for poor humankind, wilt feel 
The strength of Roland in thy wrist to hew 
A chasm sheer into the barrier rock, 
And bring the army of the faithful through. 
GrorceE MEREDITH. 











THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CROWNS OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 


THERE is something very remarkable in the way in which the popular 
mind, both in England and Scotland, looks at the whole history of 
the two countries, and especially at the question of the ancient re- 
lations between the two Crowns. It is not very wonderful that it 
is a point of honour with most Scotchmen to defend the Scottish 
side of a controversy between England and Scotland. The wonderful 
thing is, that many Englishmen, and we suspect most Englishwomen, 
take the Scottish side against their own country. And it is more 
wonderful still that they do this, not from any calm conviction that 
England was wrong in the controversy, but from the same sort of 
unreasoning impulse which one would have thought would have led 
them to take the other side. An Englishman, or a native of any 
other country, if he looks through the past history of his own land, 
will find plenty of occasions on which he must allow that his own 
nation and its sovereigns were utterly in the wrong. Still he feels a 
certain sympathy with his own people, even when they are in the 
wrong. His judgment draws him one way and his feelings draw 
him another way. That the wars of Edward III. in France were 
wars of purely unjust aggression it is impossible to deny. The only 
conceivable palliation for them is, that even virtuous men seem to have 
persuaded themselves that these wars were just; and we must not 
forget that war in general, just or unjust, was not looked on then in 
the same light in which it is looked on now. Still Edward ITT. and 
his son are popular heroes of English fancy. Reason may condemn 
the aggression, but the glory of Cre¢y and Poitiers is too dazzling to 
be withstood. The Black Prince is looked upon so exclusively as the 
model of chivalrous courage and chivalrous generosity that his real 
crimes and his real merits are alike forgotten. The cruel massacre of 
Limoges, an act condemned even in his own age, is forgotten. The real 
services which he rendered to his country in the Good Parliament are 
forgotten also. No ordinary English reader, even if he consents to the 
abstract proposition that the wars of Edward III. and Henry V. were 
unjust, ever sympathizes with the French who fought against them. 
But from France turn to Scotland, and the scene is completely 
changed. In dealing with Scottish matters the popular and romantic 
English mind not only condemns its own countrymen, but throws 
itself, as a matter of feeling, against its own countrymen. Under 
the convenient name of Scots a variety of persons, from William 
Wallace, perhaps from Malcolm Canmore, down to Charles Edward 
Stewart, are jumbled together. All alike are popular heroes, though 
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their only common merit seems to be that they were all, in one way or 
another, enemies of England. Edward I. is distinctly unpopular, 
not because he seized the wool or because he was not eager to confirm 
the Great Charter, but because, with the full approbation of all 
England, he asserted his right to the ancient overlordship of Scot- 
land, and because in the end he put William Wallace to death as a 
traitor. Even Elizabeth, the great Protestant Queen, who defied 
Parma and Spain, comes off with a very doubtful reputation, because 
she cut off the head of a Scotchwoman whose crimes had aroused the 
righteous instincts of the Scottish people to depose her from their 
throne. Oddly enough, the greatest English sinners against Scotland, 
Henry VIII. and Protector Somerset, are let off. If people think of 
Scotland in connexion with King Henry, it is because Flodden was 
fought in his reign, and a King of Scots invading England is of 
course an object of romantic English sympathy. The brutal and 
causeless devastations of Scotland under Henry and Edward VI., 
the utterly useless slaughter of Pinkie, seem to be wholly forgotten. 
The cause of this strange, and probably unparalleled, direction of 
popular feeling is to be found in a sort of generous revulsion of 
sentiment, strengthened by the influence of a few great Scottish 
writers. A foolish and unworthy prejudice against Scotland and 
Scotsmen made way, under the charms of romance and poctry, for 
an equally unreasonable feeling of admiration for everything 
beyond the Tweed. The Scots, in the widest sense of the word, the 
inhabitants of modern Scotland of all tongues and races, first made 
up their own differences, and then made a sort of common conquest 
of English opinion. Lord Macaulay has forcibly shown how every 
fight in which the Gael overcame the Saxon, and every fight in which 
the Saxon overcame the Gael, has been thrown into a common stock 
of Scottish glory. Respectable citizens of Edinburgh, bearing, it 
may be, such Teutonic names as Smith, Brown, or Wilson, probably 
believe to this day that the grand charge of Celtic claymores at 
Killiecrankie somehow reflects honour on themselves. Mary Stewart, 
whose rejection by the Scottish people is one of the most honourable 
facts in Scottish history, has become a sacred possession of the 
Scottish nation, on whom Englishmen at least may not lay their 
unhallowed hands. And Englishmen, at all events Englishwomen, 
believe all this. They get their notions of English history from the 
romance of Hume, and they follow them up with the certainly not 
more unhistorical romances of Sir Walter Scott. Everything Seotch 
becomes invested with a sort of poetical and romantic halo. Wallace 
and Bruce are heroes, full of exploits and hairbreadth scapes. King 
Edward may possibly have been a general, a statesman, and a law- 


giver, but what are such prosaic merits when set against the charms 
of a hero of romance ? 
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The fashion in these matters sets so strongly for the Scottish and 
against the English side, that it is very difficult to preserve strict 
impartiality in the matter. A revulsion against utter misrepresenta- 
tion of truth drives us perhaps too violently to the other side. When 
Englishmen condemn, almost without a hearing, the part taken by 
the whole English nation under the greatest and noblest king that 
England has seen for eight hundred years, one is perhaps tempted to 
do less than justice to his enemies. Trying to look at the matter as 


fairly as possible, it seems to me that, while the conduct of King - 


Edward can be justified, and more than justified, it does not at all 
follow that there is not a good deal to be said on the other side. 
The claim of Edward was quite clear enough to justify an honest 
man in asserting it. It was not so clear but that an honest man 
might also be justified in resisting it. Crimes were committed on 
both sides, which fully account for bitter national animosity on both 
sides. In the end, the justice of the case, originally on the side of 
England, turned to the side of Scotland. I am not concerned to 
defend the proceedings toward Scotland either of Edward III. or 
of any English king later than Edward III. I only ask for justice 
for his incomparably nobler grandfather. I only ask that our great 
King be not hastily condemned for the assertion of rights which wer« 
not, as I believe people generally fancy, some invention of his own, 
but which had been an inheritance of his predecessors on the English 
throne for more than three hundred and sixty years. 

On the subject of the relations between the English and Scottish 
Crowns in early times I have had occasion to say somewhat in th 
first volume of my “ History of the Norman Conquest,” and especially 
in the Appendix. Ithere entered into some controversy with an able 
writer on the Scottish side, Mr. E. W. Robertson. I there expressed 
a hope that I might, at some future time, be able to go into the 
matter more fully, as in that Appendix I could deal only with points 
belonging to the very earliest stages of the dispute. I mention this 
lest any one should mistake the present paper for the fulfilment of 
the promise which I then held forth. I mean it for nothing of the 
kind. To go fully into the matter from the beginning to the end, 
arguing, as I should have to do, against Mr. Robertson at almost 
every step, would require much more time and space, and a very 
different mode of treatment from any that would at all suit the pages 
of the Forrnicurty Review. But where the case on one side is 
generally misunderstood, a mere statement of the case, even without 
a minute discussion of the evidence, is worth something. I thought, 
therefore, that I might be doing service to historical truth in calling 
attention to the subject, by clearly showing the line which I trust 
some day to find an opportunity for defending in a more complete 
manner, and by getting rid of some mere popular misconceptions, 
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which can never, unless quite unconsciously, affect the minds of real 
scholars on either side, but which form the whole belief on the subject 
in the minds of a great many people, Scottish and English alike. 
First, then, I would venture to ask, what is Scotland, and who are 
the Scots? I must here say once more what, I have no doubt, I have 
said over and over again in one shape or another, but which must be 
said over and over again till people thoroughly take it in. No 
one can understand this question, or any other question in early 
medieval history, unless he sets himself altogether free from the 
bondage of the modern map and of modern national nomenclature. 
When the disputed relations between the English and Scottish 
Crowns began, the names of England and Scotland seem not to 
have been in use at all. And if we choose to use them as convenient 
ways of expressing the English and Scottish territories as they then 
stood, we must still remember that the limits of those territories in 
no way answered to the modern limits of England and Scotland. 
Part of modern England was not yet English, and a very large part 
of modern Scotland was not yet Scottish. The growth of the Scottish 
nation and kingdom is one of the most remarkable facts in history. It 
was formed by the fusing together of certain portions of all the three 
races which in the tenth century, as now, inhabited the Isle of Britain, 
and which may be most conveniently spoken of as English, Welsh, 
and Irish. Portions of each of these three races were, through a 
variety of political circumstances, detached from the main stock of its 
own nation, and were brought into close connexion with one another. 
At the beginning of the tenth century the three were still distinct. The 
original Scots, a colony from Ireland, the original Scotia, had, centuries 
before, established themselves on the western coast, and, not very long 
before the period with which I am concerned, they had conquered or 
fraternized with or exterminated or assimilated the Picts, the people of 
the north-eastern part of modern Scotland. The relations between 
the Picts and the Scots I leave in intentional vagueness ; they form a 
very difficult subject, and one whose solution or exposition is in no 
way essential to my object. It is enough that at the beginning of 
the tenth century an independent Celtic potentate, the King of Scots, 
reigned over all modern Scotland north of the two great firths of 
Forth and Clyde, except so far as Scandinavian adventurers had 
already begun to occupy the islands and the extreme north of the 
mainland. Here then were the Scots, a Celtic people, whose dominant 
tongue was Irish, a tongue still represented by the modern Gaelic. 
These Scots, then, a branch of the Irish nation, have given to the 
modern Scottish kingdom its name and its royal dynasty. But all 
that gave Scotland its historical importance came from other quarters. 
The application of the Scottish name to the whole people of modern 
Scotland was something like the application, so common before the 
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restoration of the kingdom of Italy, of the Sardinian name to the people 
of Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. As far as ethnical connexion is con- 
cerned, this analogy will hold good. The great mass of the so-called 
Scots were Scots only by virtue of being subjects of the King of Scots. 
The great mass of the so-called Sardinians were Sardinians only by 
virtue of being subjects of the King of Sardinia. But there is this dif- 
ference, that the King of Scots was really a King of Scots ; the royal 
dynasty of Scotland was Scottish, while the royal dynasty of Sardinia 
was not Sardinian. But the position of that dynasty as Dukes of 
Savoy answered exactly to the position of the Kings of Scots. In both 
cases the cradle of his dynasty was one of the least valuable posses- 
sions of the reigning sovereign. 

The King of Scots, then, at the beginning of the tenth century, 
reigned, north of the firths, over an independent Celtic people. The 
Scots seem to have submitted more than once to a certain superiority 
on the part of the Northumbrian kings, and possibly to a superiority 
on the part of Charles the Great. But any submission of this sort 
was quite transient, and did not affect the later history. At the 
beginning of the tenth century the Scots were, as is allowed on all 
hands, perfectly independent. 

But at that time the southern part of what, is now Scotland had 
nothing to do with the Scots, and it had to do with the King of Scots 
only so far as that an independent branch of the Scottish royal family 
reigned in one part of it. All south-western Scotland, with what is 
now north-western England, formed the kingdom of the Strathclyde 
Welsh. Over this kingdom, from an early date in the tenth century, 
kings of the Scottish family reigned, but it formed a purely distinct 
state, independent equally of the King of Scots and of the King of the 
West-Saxons. The south-eastern part of modern Scotland, Lothian 
in the wide sense of the word, was simply part of Northumberland, 
that great region which, sometimes under one king, sometimes under 
two or more, stretched from the Humber to the Forth. Lothian was 
therefore then, as now, a strictly Teutonic country, inhabited by a mixed 
population of Angles and Danes, and speaking then as now the 
Northumbrian dialect of English. In the language of the Scots, the 
land was Saxony and its people Saxons. An inroad into Saxony was 
a favourite exploit of the Scottish kings, and they had already begun 
to look with wistful eyes on the northern bulwark of Saxony, the 
border-fortress raised by the great Northumbrian Bretwalda, the 
castle of Eadwinesburh or Edinburgh. 

Here, then, are the three elements of the modern Scottish nation : 
the true Scots, the Irish population north of the Forth ; the Welsh 
of Strathclyde, or Cumberland; the English and Danes of Lothian. 
Of these, the first and the third still survive, and retain their several 
languages, though ever since they have been brought into connexion 
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with each other, the English element has advanced and the Irish 
element has fallen back. The Welsh element has long since been 
absorbed by the English. The old Welsh kingdom no longer exists 
as a distinct division; it is divided between modern England and 
modern Scotland, and the language survives only in some points of 
local nomenclature to be traced out by inquiring antiquaries and 
philologers. | 

It was out of the fusion of these three elements that the modern 
Scottish nation arose, and their fusion arose wholly out of the rela- 
tions into which they all of them entered with the dominant English 
power to the south. In 924 the kingdom of Eadward the Elder 
reached to the Humber. Beyond that river the Scots and the Strath- 
clyde Welsh had never owned any superiority in any West-Saxon 
king ; Northumberland, including of course Lothian, might be con- 
sidered as owing some sort of vassalage, for the whole land had owned 
the supremacy of Eegberht, and had even renewed its submission to 
Atlfred. In 924, according to our national Chronicles, this submission 
was again renewed in a more solemn way ; and with the renewal of 
the submission of Northumberland, Eadward also received—what no 
West-Saxon king had ever before received—the submission of the 
Scots and the Strathclyde Welsh. All the kings and princes north 
of the Humber, with the assent of their subjects, ‘‘ chose Eadward to 
father and to lord.” In the Latin phrase, they commended themselves 
to him; they promised him fidelity, and put themselves under his 
protection. This is the origin of the English claim to superiority over 
Scotland. It is also the origin of the close connexion between the 
three countries which united to form modern Scotland. All three— 
Scotland proper, Strathclyde, and Lothian (as a part of Northumber- 
land)—became dependencies of the King of the English. Other 
changes speedily followed, all of which had a tendency to bring the 
three countries more closely together. The first change may for a 
moment have had an opposite effect. A&thelstan first incorporated 
Northumberland, and Lothian as a part of it, with the English 
kingdom. That kingdom thus stretched to the Forth. After several 
revolts of the Danes, this incorporation was finally accomplished by 
Eadred. Meanwhile Eadmund, on a revolt of Strathclyde, conquered 
the country, and granted it to Malcolm of Scotland, to be held on 
tenure of military service. From that time it became the appanage 
of the eldest son of the Scottish king. In Eadred’s time, Edinburgh 
came into the possession of the Scots, by what means does not appear. 
At some later time, either under Eadgar or under Cnut—I have gone 
fully into the controversy elsewhere—all Lothian was ceded to the 
Scottish king; when and on what terms forms one of the points of 
controversy. 


We thus find, early in the eleventh century, the three countries— 
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Scotland proper, Strathclyde, and Lothian—all united under one 
sovereign, Strathclyde being usually granted out again to that sove- 
reign’s heir-apparent. A great step had thus been taken towards the 
formation of the modern Scottish kingdom and nation. But all three 
formed part of the English empire, and were subject to the imperial 
authority of the West-Saxon or English king. The three countries, 
however, stood in three different relations to their overlord ; and the 
different relations of Scotland and Strathclyde supply some of the 
best illustrations of those various kinds of relations, both between 
sovereigns and between private men, out of which the late and more 
finished feudalism gradually grew. 

What lies at the bottom of the whole thing is the personal relation 
between a man and his lord. The weaker party commends himself to 
the stronger; the man promises faithful service, the lord promises 
faithful protection. The holding of land by military or other service 
is not an essential or original part of the relation, but it gradually and 
easily came to be ingrafted upon it. Such land might be an original 
grant from the lord, held by his man on such terms as they might 
agree upon ; or it might be the man’s own allodial holding, which he 
surrendered to the lord, and received back to be held of him in fief. 
Out of these simple elements gradually grew up that elaborate feudal 
jurisprudence which had reached its perfection in the thirteenth 
century, but which was certainly not known in the tenth. But, even 
within that century, the different relations of Scotland proper and 
Strathclyde mark the advance in the strictly feudal direction. The 
King of Scots, and all the people of Scots, chose Eadward the Elder 
to father and to lord. The motive was obvious: Eadward was 
powerful, and was clearly aiming at the conquest of the whole island. 
It was good policy to meet him half way; it was also good policy, 
and something more, for all the Christian states of the island to unite 
against their heathen invaders. Such an union could not be effectually 
made except under West-Saxon leadership. The position of Wessex 
in Britain then was really not unlike that of Prussia in Germany just 
now. By a great national act then the king and people of the Scots 
commended themselves to the West-Saxon king, exactly as number- 
less states on the Continent found it expedient to commend themselves 
to the Emperor, or as the Duke of the Normans commended himself to 
the Duke of the French. There was nothing strange or degrading 
in the relation; it was the relation in which, in theory, all other 
princes stood to the Emperor. But the commendation of the Scottish 
King and people certainly did not make Scotland a territorial fief ; 

still less did it bring with it any of the feudal incidents which were 

invented long after. In the course of the controversy it was argued 
that the English King could have no superior rights over Scotland, 
because Scotland was confessedly not liable to certain feudal incidents. 
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The true answer would have been that the superiority dated from a 
time older than the feudal jurisprudence, when any incidents of the 
kind were as yet unknown. 

Scotland proper, then—the Trish land north of the firths—was 
connected with the English King (or, in this relation, we should 
rather say the English Emperor) by a tie of purely personal com- 
mendation. Strathclyde, on the other hand, was an early case of a 
real territorial fief. Kadmund conquered Strathclyde ; he might of 
course have incorporated it with his own kingdom. Instead of so 
doing, he granted the land to Maleolm on condition of military ser- 
vice by sea and by land. Here we have a real fief, though of course 
all the niceties and intricacies of feudal law are not to be applied to 
the case. The vassalage of part of Strathclyde, namely, of the modern 
county of Cumberland, is not denied by any Scottish writer. Indeed, 
Scottish writers seem rather inclined to exaggerate the feudal position 
of Cumberland, as affording a means of escape from the fact of any 
superiority over Scotland itself. Every instance of homage is thus 
conveniently represented as being done for lands within the modern 
limits of England. 

Strathclyde then was a territorial fief, but not a territorial fief within 
the kingdom of England. But Lothian was an integral part of Eng- 
land. Jedburgh was as much a Northumbrian town as York. Unluckily 
the cession of Lothian is, as to its date and circumstances, a difficult 
und disputed point; there is no contemporary account of this trans- 
action, such as there is of the other two. But it is hardly possible to 
doubt that the King of Scots must have been intended to be, with 
regard to Lothian, strictly an English earl, just as he was in later 
times for other lands within the later English frontier. 

The three countries which make up modern Scotland were thus 
brought into a close political connexion with one another, while 
at the same time they stood in their distinct relations to the Imperial 
Crown of England. It followed almost naturally that the three 
should draw closer together, and that the original difference in the 
three tenures should come to be forgotten on both sides. The Scottish 
kings soon learned that English Lothian was by far the most valuable 
part of their dominions. They gradually identified themselves with 
their English territories, and endeavoured to spread English culture 
over the rest of their possessions. They welcomed, as early as the reign 
of Macbeth, settlers from England and exiles from England, of what- 
ever kind ; native Englishmen dispossessed by the Conqueror, Norman 
settlers in England dissatisfied with him or his successors, all found a 
munificent, welcome beyond the Tweed. The marriage of Malcolm 
and Margaret was the great turning-point. The Kings of Scots, from 
that time, became essentially English princes, and that just at the 
very moment when French princes were beginning to reign in 
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England itself. English Lothian, and so much of their other territories 
us they succeeded in Anglicizing, became the real Kingdom of 
Scotland. The true Scots were in a manner forsaken by their 
own princes, and they gradually came to be looked on simply as 
troublesome savages, whom the new English Kings of Scots had 
much ado to keep in any sort of submission. Thus the English 
subjects of the King of Scots gradually came to be called Scots, and 
their land Scotland. A part of England, in short, got detached from 
the rest under the name of Scotland, and held the true Scotland 
beyond it in a somewhat unwilling connexion. And so long as the 
Kings of southern England were French, so long as the court language 
of England was French, while that of Scotland was English, the 
King of Scotland’s dominions were in very truth far more English 
than England itself. 

Thus the Scottish kingdom gradually formed itself. Under such 
circumstances it was impossible that the different tenures by which 
the three parts of the dominions of the King of Scots were held 
should long be remembered. As the feudal jurisprudence developed, all 
of them became obsolete and almost unintelligible. That Scotland 
was held by personal commendation, that Strathclyde was a terri- 
torial fief, but a fief too old to -be burdened with aids or wardship 
or marriage, that Lothian was in strictness an English earldom, were 
distinctions which naturally passed out of mind. Gradually there 
came to be no apparent alternatives except strict feudal tenure, as 
feudal tenure came to be understood, and the entire absence of subjec- 
tion of any sort. The subjection of Scotland to the Imperial Crown 
of Britain was an historical fact; there was therefore a temptation on 
the English side to argue that Scotland was an ordinary fief, differing 
only in extent and dignity from any English earldom. On the other 
hand, it was equally an historical fact that Scotland had never. been 
subject to the burdens incident to an ordinary fief; there was therefore 
a temptation on the Scottish side to deny that Scotland owed any kind 
of subjection at all, In an age when the developed feudal jurispru- 
dence was familiar to both sides, it was almost impossible that cither 
side should cleave to the ancient precedents of the tenth century. 
It was in the nature of things that the lord should claim more, that 
the “man ” should offer less, than those ancient precedents dictated. 
More and less, that is, as regards Scotland and Strathclyde; as 
regards Lothian, an integral part of England, it is clear that the 
English kings claimed less than their ancient right. Add to this 
that, except under some special circumstances, the fear of Danish 
invasions or the like, any sort of subjection would, from the days of 
the first commendation onwards, be galling to the Scottish King and 
people. The homage due to the Emperor of Britain would never 
be very willingly paid. It would be paid when England was strong 
and Scotland weak; when England was weak it would be refused, 
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perhaps not demanded. Homage for Scotland proper was paid to 
Eadgar, to Cnut, to William; it does not appear ever to have been 
paid to the feeble thelred. Then, in later times, the homage due 
for the different parts of what had become the kingdom of Scotland 
got mixed up with various other questions. The Kings of Scots 
undoubtedly held territories within the later borders of England, 
both royalties and private estates, for which nobody doubted that 
homage was as fully due from them as from any English noble. 
Whenever a King of Scots did homage, it was always possible to raise 
the question whether the homage was done for the kingdom of 
Scotland, or only for lands held in England. In many cases it might 
be convenient to lord and vassal alike to allow so delicate a question 
{o remain unsettled either way. Then Henry IT. imposed conditions 
on his captive, William the Lion, which undoubtedly went far beyond 
all earlier precedent. Richard I. released Scotland from these special 
and novel burdens; did he, or did he not, also release her from 
all subjection of every kind? Here then were abundant materials for 
a never-ending controversy, a controversy in which, if right consisted 
in adherence to precedents which were no longer understood, it was 
quite certain that neither side could ever be exactly in the right. 
Here were questions perpetually arising, which did not admit of any 
satisfactory settlement, questions which were sure to be answered in 
different ways, at different times, and under different circumstances. 
When a weak King of England was troubled with every sort of 
domestic difficulties at home, while a national and popular dynasty filled 
the throne of Scotland, it was not likely that the English claim could 
be very effectually pressed. Things changed when England was ruled 
by the greatest king of his age, by well-nigh the greatest English 
king of any age, and when a crowd of competitors for the Scottish 
Crown were eager to lay their contending claims at his feet. 

The claim then put forward by Edward I. was a claim, as I before 
said, which he had fair grounds for putting forward, but which, as 
I before said, the other side would have had fair grounds for contest- 
ing. It was easy to prove that Scotland owed some subjection to 
England ; it was equally easy to prove that Scotland did not owe 
the subjection of an ordinary English fief. Vulgar and ill-informed 
Scottish writers always seize the opportunity for hurling every sort 
of abuse at Edward, seemingly for bringing forward his claims at 
all. Better informed and candid writers on the same side, who know 
the facts and who make no attempt to disguise them, are satisfied 
with charging him with ungenerous and unchivalrous conduct, simply 
for being statesman enough to see an advantage, and to make use of 
it. I simply ask whether kings and governments even now commonly 
show much of chivalry or generosity to one another, or whether it 
is to be reasonably expected that they should show much of such 
feelings? An angel on earth, like Saint Lewis, may act otherwise ; 
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from ordinary human kings, presidents, or prime ministers, it is 
enough to expect that they do not, in any time or place, put forth 
claims which are palpably dishonest. Ifa claim have any fair ground 
to go upon, to put it forth in the form, the time, the place, in which 
it can be pressed with most effect, is generally held to be a mere 
question of policy. He who chooses the worst time for such a purpose, 
instead of the best, may possibly show chivalry or generosity ; but 
no statesman, whether of the thirteenth or of the nineteenth century, 
will speak highly of his wisdom. 

{dward, then, I hold, had a fair case—such a case, I mean, as 
would justify an honest man in putting forth an ordinary claim in an 
ordinary court of law. He claimed an ancient right of his crown, 
which his predecessors had exercised whenever they could ; he claimed 
it in the only shape which the claim was likely to tei in his days. 
If he claimed in some points more, he claimed in other points less, 
than ancient precedents would have given him. In reading the 
lengthy pleadings in the great suit before the Lord Superior, two 
things constantly strike us. As a rule, the whole matter seems 
to have reduced itself to a question whether the land north of the 
Tweed, looked at as a whole, was or was not a fief of England. 
But ever and anon we are struek with various signs which show 
a vague feeling, a sort of lurking memory, that the real historical 
issue was not quite so simple as this. Here and there an expression 
is found implying some sort of distinction between Scotland, Lothian, 
and Galloway—the representative of ancient Strathclyde. More 
commonly we find a very distinct feeling on all sides that a king- 
dom, even if held in fief, differed in some way or other from an 
ordinary feudal holding. More remarkable still than all are two 
passages in which the Lord Superior receives the ancient and now well- 
nigh forgotten title of Emperor. In one of the earliest documents 
belonging to the question, one earlier than the great conference at 
Norham, Robert Bruce asks for the kingdom of Scotland of Edward 
as “his sovereign Lord and Emperor.”' So, when the question is 
raised whether the controversy between the candidates should be 
judged by the imperial law or any other, one of the prelates consulted 
answers that the King of England must follow the law of his own 
realm, because he is in himself Emperor in his own dominions.? And 
passages are rather numerous in which freedom from all subjection to 
the Empire, and to the laws of the Empire, is spoken of as a sort of 
privilege of the Crown of England, and of Scotland as a member 
thereof. This was of course the old notion. The King of the English 

(1) Palgrave, Documents, p. 29. “Sire Robert de Brus .. . . prio a nostro Seigneur 
le Rey. come son Sovereign Seigneur e son Empreur.”” 

(2) Rishanger, ed. Riley, p. 255 “ Episcopus Bibliensis requisitus dixit quod Dominus 
Rex, secundum leges per quas judicat subjectos suos, dobet procedoro in casu isto, quia 


hic censetur Imperator.”’ 1 confess that I do not know who “ Episcopus Bibliensis” was, I 
can only guess that he was some Bishop in partibus, perhaps of Byblos in Syria. 
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was, within his own island, what the Emperor was in the rest of the 
world. He owed no submission to Ceasar, and he himself stood in the 
place of Ceasar to all the other princes of Britain. The imperial 
position of the old English kings must be thoroughly grasped before 
the real nature of Scottish subjection can be understood. In the full 
imperial theory, all kingdoms, Scotland of course included, owed 
submission to the Roman Emperor. But our West-Saxon kings put 
in an exception for Britain, as being in some sort another world, and 
claimed to be themselves Emperors within its borders. This ancient 
position, by that time well-nigh forgotten, is invoked both by the 
elder Bruce and by the bishop. But commonly the matter becomes a 
mere question of fief or no fief, allowing for any special privileges 
belonging to a fief which was also a kingdom. 

It must be borne in mind that Edward was invited to decide the 
disputed succession to the Scottish crown. Ile was invited to do so 
by Robert Bruce, by the Seven Karls," and by the Scots generally. 
The Seven Earls appealed to him as their natural protector against the 
wrongs inflicted by the regents. Robert Bruce, as we have seen, 
appealed to him in the ancient character of Emperor of Britain. Now 
can any reasonable man blame Edward for demanding of those who 
thus invoked his interference a full acknowledgment of his claims ? 
In the judgment of any statesman, the moment was now come to 
make certain what was before uncertain. Edward put forth his 
claim, a good and honest claim, urged in good faith. No doubt an 
equally honest answer might on some points have been made to the 
claim ; but no answer was made. After a little hesitation, all the 
competitors for the crown admitted Edward’s claims to the superiority 
in the fullest extent, and they gave him, as surely was reasonable, the 
temporary possession of the kingdom in dispute. And, if any man’s 
conduct ever was marked by thorough justice and disinterestedness, 
that of King Edward was throughout the whole business. Every 
claimant was fully and fairly heard ; judgment was given in favour of 
the claimant who clearly had the best right; the new king was at 
once put into full possession of his kingdom and all its appur- 
tenances. Most princes of that age, and of many other ages, would 
have devised some excuse for detaining the kingdom itself, or some 
castle in it, or some other material hold over it. That is, most princes 
would have acted in the matter of Scotland as Philip the Fair did act 
to Edward himself in the matter of Aquitaine. Edward’s conduct was 
throughout honest and above-board. He required the acknowledg- 
ment of his claims; he received it; he then acted justly and honour- 
ably according to the theory. of his own position which he had put 
forth, and which all the competitors had acknowledged. And, more 
than all, he rejected the tempting proposal of Hastings and Bruce, 
to divide the kingdom. Had Edward wished to take any unfair 


(1) See Palgrave, Documents, p. 14. 
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advantage, here was his chance. Two of the competitors, when 
their claim to the whole kingdom “was rejected, demanded a share, 
according to the English usage in the case of female fiefs. No pro- 
posal could have been more tempting, had Edward sought anything 
but what he honestly held to be his due. It was clearly his interest 
to have three weak vassals rather than one powerful one. But 
Edward, as he did throughout the case, calmly inquired into law 
and precedent, and ruled, in ‘conformity with at least later law and 
precedent, that the kingdom of Scotland could not be divided. 
Edward may have taken a wrong view of his own rights; but of 
anything like unfair or underhand dealing no man stands more 
thoroughly acquitted. 

The competitors then, the new king, the great men of the realm 
generally, accepted Kdward’s claims. But it may be, and it has been, 
doubted how far they really spoke the voice of the Scottish nati ion. We 
must never forget who these competitors and other great men really 
were. None of the competitors, and comparatively few of the great 
men of the realm, were genuine Scots in either the older or the later 
sense. Setting aside foreign princes, like Eric of Norway and Florence 
of Holland, the competitors, Bruce, Balliol, Comyn, Hastings, and the 
rest, were neither Dalriadic Scots, nor Welshmen of Strathclyde, nor 
Englishmen of Lothian. They were Norman nobles, holding lands 
both in England and in Scotland, who might identify themselves with 
England or Scotland at pleasure, but who did much more commonly 
identify themselves with England. Balliol and the elder Bruce were 
essentially Englishmen—Englishmen, that is, in the sense that any 
other English noble of Norman descent was an Englishman. John 
Comyn of Buchan was a faithful adherent of Edward throughout ; 
John Comyn of Badenoch, and the younger Bruce, identified them- 
selves more freely with Scotland. But none of them were Scots in 
the ethnological sense ; none of them were Scots even in the sense of 
being natives and inhabitants of Scotland, with no interests beyond its 
borders. John Balliol had lands alike in Scotland, England, and 
France. After being a king in Scotland and a prisoner in England, 
he retired to live as a private French noble on his French property. 
Such men did not, and could not, really represent the feelings of any 
part of the Scottish people. The event proved that in the heart of the 
nation there was a fecling against English dominion in any shape, 
which the great nobles did not share. But the apparent consent 
was universal. Edward might boast, like his great namesake and 
ancestor, that the King of Scots, and all the people of Scots, chose 
him to father and to lord. And again we may ask, Who were the 
Scottish people ? It is plain that the whole affair was one in which 
the original Scots took no share, or a share hostile to what is com- 
monly looked on as the Scottish cause. The Scots who resisted 
Edward were the English of Lothian. The true Scots, out of hatred 
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to the “Saxons”’ nearest to them, leagued with the “Saxons” further 
off. ‘Candid Scottish writers allow that the true Scots of the High- 
lands were bitterly hostile to the younger Bruce, and strongly 
favourable to Edward. No doubt, had Edward kept possession, he 
would soon have become the object of their hostility. As it was, the 
true Scots were the faithful allies of Edward against the English of 
Lothian. 

We thus see Edward the acknowledged Lord Superior, and John of 
Balliol, undoubtedly the lawful heir, reigning as his vassal. Then 
comes the question of the appeals. It does not appear that any appeal 
had ever before been carried from the court of the King of Scots to the 
court of the King of England. We may be quite sure that no such 
subtleties were ever dreamed of in the tenth century. But the idea of 
an appeal to the court of the overlord naturally grew out of the principles 
of the new feudal jurisprudence. Edward himself, as Duke of Aqui- 
taine, was constantly summoned to the courts of the King of France, 
and he does not seem to have disputed the right of the King of France 
so to summon him. But we may be quite sure that Edward’s prede- 
cessors in Aquitaine in the tenth century were as far from paying any 
such sign of submission to their lord at Laén or Paris as his prede- 
cessors in Wessex at the same time were from requiring any such sign 
of submission from their vassal beyond the Forth. The whole notion 
of an elaborate system of courts such as could allow of such appeals, 
is later than the carliest homage paid either for Aquitaine or for Scot- 
land. It could not be part of the original bargain in either ease, but 
in both cases it grew up with the gradual development of feudal ideas. 
And, after all, it was the Scots themselves who, from Edward’s 
superiority over the kingdom, drew the inference that they might 
appeal to his courts. Two Scottish subjects in very different positions, 
Roger Bartholomew, burgess of Berwick, and Macduff, Earl of Fife 
—surely a genuine Scot, if there ever was one—dissatisfied with the 
justice to be had in the courts of the King of Scots, appealed to the 
courts of his acknowledged feudal superior. The thing was a novelty; 
but it was an obvious consequence from a state of things which was 
now universally admitted, and it was not a novelty of Edward’s 
devising. Ordinary human nature on Edward’s part was not likely 
to refuse what would seem to be so fair and honourable a way of 
increasing his power. But ordinary human nature on the Scottish 
part could hardly fail to be offended with what would seem to be 
a further humiliation of Scotland. 

Next came the Scottish alliance with France, then at war with 
England, an alliance which gradually led to a series of mutual 
hostilities, which I need not recount at length, as they do not 
immediately bear on the relations between the two Crowns. The 
important points are, that the first hostilities were committed by the 
Scots, and that the King of Scots, as soon as the war had actually 
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begun, renounced his homage. The assertion of national independence 
might be just and expedient; but the attempt to assert it by a process 
of feudal law was simply absurd. Then Edward, in 1296, conquered 
Scotland, and received the abdication of the king and the general 
submission of the country. The kingdom was his by conquest in a 
lawful war not of his seeking. I am not saying that the Scots 
might not be fully justified in revolting against him. All I say is 
that Edward was fully justified in occupying Scotland, and in putting 
down such revolts. With the conquest in 1296, the history of the 
old relations between the Crowns ends. From 1296 to 1828, the 
question was, not whether Scotland should be held by its own king 
in feudal dependence on England, but whether Scotland should be- 
come, as Northumberland and Wales had in different ages become, 
an integral portion of the English kingdom. Meanwhile a new 
dynasty, that of Bruce, had arisen in Scotland. In 1328 the legitimacy 
of the new dynasty and the independence of the Scottish kingdom 
were fully acknowledged by England. From that day forth, wars 
between England and Scotland must be judged by the same principles 
as wars between any other two independent nations. The renunciation 
of 1328 wiped out the first commendation of 924; it wiped out what 
we may call the second commendation of 1292; it wiped out the 
conquest of 1296. The attempts made by the English kings to fall 
back on the earlier state of things, to claim again a homage which 
they had expressly surrendered, to set up pretenders against a dynasty 
whose rights they had expressly acknowledged, were all simply dis- 
honest. The charges of craft, bad faith, and the like, which Scottish 
writers most unjustly bring against Edward I. may all be brought 
with perfect justice against Edward ITI. 

The little space I have left I will give to point out one or 
two popular misconceptions. I fancy that people in general quite 
mistake the chronology of the case. They fancy that the whole of 
{dward’s reign was taken up in an attempt to conquer Scotland. 
Instead of this it was only the latter part of his reign which was 
occupied by Scottish matters at all. Edward began to reign in 1272. 
In the nineteenth year of his reign, 1291, the conference at Norham 
began. In 1296 came the first hostilities and the first conquest. In 
1297 came the revolt of William Wallace, and his victory at Stirling. 
In 1298 the battle of Falkirk crushed the revolt, but the war lingered 
till the surrender of Stirling, in 1804. In that year Edward was 
again undisputed lord of all Scotland. Svotland was annexed to 
England as an integral part of the kingdom, and was to be represented 
in the English parliament. In 1806, the year before Edward’s death, 
came the murder of Comyn, the revolt and coronation of the younger 
Bruce. At Edward’s death, in 1307, the new king was again a 
fugitive. 

I speak of the wars of Wallace and Bruce as revolts. Their revolts 
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may, like many other revolts, have been justifiable, but they were re- 
volts. Neither of them, Bruce far less than Wallace, was resisting an 
invader. As for William Wallace, we need not look upon him either 
as the faultless hero which he appears in Scottish romance, nor yet as 
the vulgar ruffian which he is represented as being in English history. 
Ilis tenure of power in Scotland was very short, but for a man starting 
like him from nothing, to find himself, even for a moment, in the 
command of armies, and even at the head of the kingdom, shows that 
he must have possessed some very great qualities. That the great nobles 
mostly shrank from him or supported him very faintly, is rather to 
his credit ; it sets him forth more distinctly as a national champion. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to deny the fiendish brutalities 
practised by him in England, brutalities which fully explain the 
intense hatred with which every English writer speaks of him, and 
which were certainly not retaliation for any cruelties on the part of 
Edward. Candid Scottish writers allow that no useless slaughter or 
ravages can be laid to Edward’s charge. In the whole course of his 
warfare he stands chargeable with nothing which even our age could 
call cruelty, unless it be in the storming of Berwick, where the per- 
sonal insults of the besieged seem to have stirred him up to fury. At 
other times we find nothing of the kind, but we do find him checking 
and repressing the cruelties of others, including his own unworthy son. 
As for the execution of William Wallace, it should be remembered 
that his was the only Scottish blood shed by an English executioner 
before the murder of Comyn, and that he brought his fate upon 
himself. Every other man in Scotland had submitted. Wallace was 
invited to surrender to the king’s mercy. That mercy had been ex- 
tended to every man who had sought it, including many who had 
broken their oaths to Edward over and over again. Wallace refused, 
und refused with insult. He was seized by Sir John Menteith, Edward’s 
commander at Dumbarton, an act of official duty which has been 
strangely turned into a betrayal.’ Te could now hardly look for the 
mercy which he had scorned. In the eyes of Edward and of every 
Englishman he was simply a traitor, robber, murderer, of the 
blackest dye. On such men the law took its course in 1305 just as it 
did in 1745. 

The revolt of Robert Bruce was, in every way, far less justifiable 
than that of William Wallace. Wallace was certainly a native 
Scotsman in the wider sense of the word. His name seems to imply 
that he was a Welshman of Strathclyde. By his own account he had 
never sworn fealty to Edward. The position of Robert Bruce was 
very different. Ile has become so thoroughly mythical a character 
that it may be necessary to explain to many people who he was. One 

(1) Wallace was “ betrayed,” not 6y Menteith, but ¢o Menteith, by his own servant, 


Jack Short. From this the English chronicler, Peter Langtoft, draws the moral that 
there is no honour among thieves. 
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Scottish romance goes so far as to make him defeat Edward I. 
at Bannockburn! Another, of older date, identifies him with his own 
grandfather, makes him the competitor for the crown, but makes him 
also proudly refuse to do homage for it. We have seen that Robert 
Bruce the grandfather was an Englishman, a faithful subject of 
Edward, eager to admit Edward’s supremacy, ready to have the 
kingdom divided. His son was an utterly obscure person, who plays 
no part in the politics of the time. His grandson, the future king, 
possessor of great Scottish estates through his mother, seems always 
to have inclined to Scotland rather than to England. Still he was 
Edward’s subject, he had sworn to him and served under him over 
and over again. At last, when the country was at peace, when 
Edward’s government was universally submitted to, Robert Bruce 
treacherously and sacrilegiously murdered John Comyn, the man, be 
it remembered, who, after the male line of Balliol, was undoubtedly 
the heir of the Scottish crown. After such a crime there could be no 
hope of pardon. Bruce then threw a desperate stake ; he assumed 
royalty ; while the great Edward lived, he lived the life of an outlaw 
and a vagabond ; over Edward’s wretched son he won an easy triumph. 
Robert Bruce undoubtedly proved himself in the end a great captain 
and a great king; but that fact should blind no one to the infamous 
beginning of his career. That all who were concerned in the murder 
of Comyn met with their merited punishment, who can wonder ? 
Who can wonder that lesser degrees of punishment fell on the other 
ringleaders of the revolt? The nature of punishments, the form of 
death, the degree of the severity of imprisonment, are questions between 
the habits of one age and another ; but it is quite certain that Edward 
punished no man or woman who would not be held liable to punish- 
ment at the present moment. Indeed, when we look at the atrocities 
which living Englishmen have committed and justified in India and 
in Jamaica, King Edward need not blush for the comparison. The 
man who pardoned his enemies over and over again, who checked the 
cruelties of his own son, who, in the suppression of three rebellions, 
put no man to death who had not added murder to treason, who, save 
in one case of a stormed town, everywhere carried on war with 
unparalleled clemency, would hardly have worshipped at the shrine of 
a Hodson, or have joined in the festal reception of an Eyre. 

One word more. I do not regret that Scotland won her indepen- 
dence. I cannot regret the formation of a nation, a nation essentially 
of English blood and speech, a nation which soon developed many 
noble qualities, and showed itself fully worthy of the independence 
which it won. On the field of Bannockburn I can almost bring 
myself to sympathize with the great and wise King of Scots against 
the foolish and cowardly heir of the greatest of later Englishmen. 
But these things do not touch ‘the character of the great Edward. 
The real honour of Scotland in no way requires the perversion of 
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historical truth, or the depreciation of a king whose object was to 
unite our island as we see it united now. The vassalage of Scotland 
to England ought by this time to be looked on as calmly as the 
vassalage of Northumberland and Mercia to Wessex. An Englishman 
born north of the Tweed should deem himself as little bound to 
m*lign Edward, as an Englishman born north of the Thames deems 
himself bound to malign Eegberht. Or, if a southern victim must 
be had, let Scottish indignation spend itself on brutal devastators 
of Scotland like Henry VIII. and Protector Somerset, not on the 
noble prince of whom the contemporary poet so truly sang :-— 
“Totus Christo traditur Rex noster Edwardus ; 
Velox est ad veniam, ad yindictam tardus.” 

I have now merely sketched out my line of argument both as to 
the general constitutional question and as to the personal character 
of the great Edward. I trust some day or other to work out the 
whole matter more fully, as fully as I have worked out the two or 
three points on which I have entered into direct controversy with 
Mr. Robertson. In the meanwhile, I would recommend to all who 
are interested in the matter, a careful study of the original chronicles 
and documents, and a comparison of these with the later romances 
which have supplanted them. As a guide in such a task, I will not 
venture to recommend a book for which I must nevertheless confess 
a certain liking, the anonymous volume called “The Greatest of the 
Plantagenets.”” The book has much in it that is good and useful ; 
but it is too much of a mere panegyric ; the writer throughout holds, 
what I certainly do not hold, that the honour of Edward requires 
the sacrifice of every one who, either in England or Scotland, in any 

yay withstood him. I will rather choose my expositor in the ranks 
of the enemy. I will send students of the original authorities to a 
really learned and candid Scottish writer as their harmonist. In Mr. 
Burton’s lately published History of Scotland the matter is treated in 
a way which does honour to the writer. Mr. Burton has not wholly 
triumphed over national prejudices, though in many passages he does 
justice to Edward on particular points in a way in which I suspect that 
no Scottish writer has preceded him. In many cases the inferences 
which I draw from the facts are very different from those which Mr. 
Burton draws. But his facts and my facts are throughout the same. 
Mr. Burton’s learning forbids him to neglect any fact ; his candour 
forbids him to conceal or misrepresent any fact. How far such a 
book may be acceptable to the less informed and more deeply prejudiced 
classes of Mr. Burton’s own countrymen, I do not profess to know. 
I hail it asa great step towards the fair examination of a great 
historical question, which should now be looked on purely as an 
historical question, not as involving the honour of either of two 
portions of one happily united realm. 
: Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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THERE is something unspeakably touching in that holy parable 
which describes the desolation of him who has been hitherto pos- 
sessed by an unclean spirit, as he wanders aimlessly through dry and 
desert places, “ seeking rest, and finding none!” John Vandeleur, 
not yet married a year, had already discovered that for him there 
was to be no such repose as springs froma quict heart. In his youth 
and in his prime he had scorned the idea of Peace, and now, thirsting 
for her loving murmur, longing to be fanned by her snowy wing, he 
felt that over the surface of those troubled waters, in which his soul 
was sunk, the dove, however weary, must flit in vain for evermore. 

Climbing the Taunus mountain with long athletic strides, he 
heeded little the glorious panorama of Rhineland, stretching round 
him to the horizon. What cared he for the polished stems and 
gleaming foliage of those giant beeches, or the black lines of stunted 
pine against the summer sky? The wide Palatinate might smile 
beneath him, rising as he ascended into tier on tier of vineyards, 
corn-fields, meadow-land, and forest. The winding river, here a 
sheet of silver, there a gleam of gold, might dwindle to a single 
thread ere it vanished in the dim distance, that melted cloud and 
mountain together in one blue vapoury haze, but Vandeleur scarcely 
turned his head to look. He certainly was not of the meek, nor in 
the sense in which they are heirs of all that is bright and beautiful 
in nature, could he be said to “ inherit the earth.” 

He walked on faster and faster, goaded as it would seem by some 
gnawing pain within, but stopping short at intervals to look round 
and make sure he was alone, when he would burst out in harsh peals 
of laughter, loud and long, yet suggestive of anything but mirth. 
Then he would hasten on, gesticulating, muttering, sometimes even 
raising his voice as though in conversation with another. “I am 
miserable!” so ran his wild unruly thoughts, half-silenced, half- 
expressed. “Miserable! I know it—I feel it. And it’s my own 
fault! I see that poor German devil in a blouse working his heart 
out at a dung-heap for forty kreutzers a-day, and, by heaven, I envy 
him! J, John Vandeleur, the man so many fellows will tell you is 
the luckiest dog on earth. And why? Because he lived to please 
himself till he was tired of everything, and now when he would give 
the heart out of his body to please another, he can’t do it! Not 
man enough, forsooth! What is there in me that this cold insensi- 
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ble girl cannot be brought to love? Oh! you fool, you cursed fool ! 
You, who knew it all, who had gone the whole round, who had once 
even found what you wanted and been almost happy for a while— 
to play your liberty against a pair of blue eyes and a knot of chestnut 
hair dipped in gold! But what eyes, what hair she has! Ah! 
Norah, why can you not love me? Perhaps it’s my punishment. 
Perhaps there is a Providence, and it serves me right. Perhapsa 
man has no business to expect that he shall wage aggressive warfare 
on them for a score of years, and win the best and noblest and 
fairest to make him happy at the finish. What fun I had, to be 
sure. Ah! thoseorgiesin Paris, those suppers after the opera,—the 
masquerading, the champagne, the dancing, the devilry of the whole 
game! And now it makes me sick to think of it all. What has 
come over me? | Is it that I am getting old? Yes, it must be that 
I am getting old. It’s no use; Time won’t stop even for John 
Vandeleur, thought the staunch old ‘plater’ has waited on me 
patiently enough while I made the running, I must allow. I am 
strong and active too. I feel as if I could fight, and I am sure I 
could dance still. Not many ofthe young ones could touch me, up 
this hill now, for a breather, fair heel and toe; but there are wrinkles 
on my face, I saw them this morning, and whole streaks of grey 
in my hair and whiskers. It must be that—I am too old for her, 
poor girl, and she can’t bring herself to care for me, though she 
tries so hard. And it worries her—it frets her, the darling. It 
makes her pale and sad and weary. Sawdor’s an ass! He knew he 
was lying when he talked of Oakover being too cold for her in the 
winter. It wasn’t the cold outside that made my pretty one so pale. 
He knew it! And he knew he was lying too, when he ordered us 
here for change of air, and bothered about her being below the mark 
and wanting tone. Idiots! What the devil do doctors mean by 
talking about tone, as if a woman was a pianoforte or a big drum! 
And I should like to know why the air of Homburg is different from 
the air of Richmond or Brighton, or London, for the matter of that ! 
T never knew a woman except Norah that London didn’t agree with 
in the season. No, what makes poor Norah ill is being my wife. 
It is I who have injured her—I who would do anything to make 
her happy. And how can I repair the harm I’ve done? She hasa 
devilish good jointure ; why not set her free? It is but a leap in 
the air, a touch to a trigger. Nay, there are easier ways than those. 
And is life worth having after all? I should know better than most 
people: I’ve had the best of everything, done almost everything 
in my time, and, upon my word, I hardly think it is! What with 
rent-days, servants, men of business, lame horses, and that eternal 
dressing and undressing, there’s a deal of trouble connected with 
terrestrial existence. I dare say the other place isn’t half such a bore. 
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I wonder if there is another place. I’ve a deuced good mind to find 
out soon—this very day. Not till after dinner though. I haven’t 
had an appetite since I came here, but I think mountain air and a 
twelve-mile walk ought to do it. Halloa! who’s this in a nankeen 
jacket ? I do believe it’s Tourbillon. Hola, hé. C’est toi, n’est-ce 
pas, Tourbillon? Parole d’honneur, mon cher, je ne m’en doutais 
pas. I] parait done, qu’il n’y a que les montagnes qui ne se rencon- 
trent—Hein ?” 

The individual thus accosted, whom Vandeleur’s quick pace had 
overtaken going up the hill, turned, stood for a moment, as it were 
transfixed in an attitude of theatrical astonishment, and then folded 
the Englishman in a nankeen embrace, with many quiet protestations 
denoting his extreme delight at this unexpected meeting, couched in 
the English language, which, priding himself on his proficiency, he 
spoke as only a Frenchman can. Count Tourbillon was remarkably 
handsome, about two or three-and-thirty, and some years before 
had formed a close intimacy with Vandeleur at Paris. The Count 
was essentially what his countrymen term a vivew, leading a life 
of systematic profligacy and self-indulgence with a happy philosophy 
that seemed to accept Vice as the natural element of humanity. He 
would take you by the arm, and detail to you some proceeding of 
flagrant iniquity with the measured accent and calm approval of 
one who relates a meritorious instance of benevolence, or expatiates 
on a beautiful law of nature. Epigrammatic rather than fluent, 
terse rather than voluble, contrary to the accepted type of his nation, 
he affected an extraordinary composure and insouciance in the more 
important, as in the more trivial affairs of daily life. He would 
dance a cotillon, carve a chicken, or run an adversary through the 
body, with the same immovable face, the same polite and self- 
reliant manner, that seemed only intent on strictly following out the 
rules of politeness, and conscientiously meeting the exigencies of 
society. His figure was firmly put together and strong, cast in the 
round mould of his nation. His face very handsome and sparkling, 
with its ruddy brown complexion that no excess seemed to pale, 
and its bright black eyes, never dull with fatigue nor dimmed with 
wine. Blessed with an iron constitution, he conscientiously made 
the worst possible use of its advantages. 

“And you have been here long, my friend?” said he, taking 
Vandeleur affectionately by the arm and turning him down hill for 
a walk back to Homburg. ‘For me, I have been voyaging here, 
there, what you call ‘on the loose,’ and I only found myself at 
Frankfort last evening. I journeyed on at once. No, I have been 
too often in Frankfort to linger about the Juden-Gasse, and I have 
already seen too frequently the naked Ariadne on her Lion. So I 
took the railroad, slept at the Quatre Saisons, and marched up here 
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like a conscript, because the mountain air always does me good. 
Ah! rogue! I know what you would ask. No, I have not been to 
work yet. ‘Bizness,’ as you call it. I have not even looked at the 
play-tables. Be tranquil; there are yet many hours till midnight. 
I little thought it would arrive to me to meet so old a friend here on 
this mountain, which, for the rest, interests me not at all. And you, 
how goes it? Frankly, you look well, you have more flesh, you do 
not age by a day.” 

The Vandeleur to whom Tourbillon thus addressed himself was 
indeed a very different man from the Vandeleur of five minutes ago. 
Keen, excitable, on the surface at least impressionable, and influ- 
enced by the temptation or the circumstances of the moment, he had 
become once more, to all outward appearance, the agreeable acquaint- 
ance, the jovial companion, the ready man of the world, whose 
society Tourbillon had found so pleasant in Paris a few short years 
ago. There are many characters of considerable depth thus easily 
affected by external agencies, of which they throw off the conse- 
quences as rapidly as they arise. ‘ar down beneath the dark cold 
waters, slime and weeds, and ugly rotting waifs, and dead men’s 
bones may be lying, foul, secret, and undisturbed, though the surface 
be smiling calm and blue in the summer sunshine, or leaping gladly 
into life and movement, fresh, white, and curling under a ten-knot 
breeze. 

It is part of the creed professed by such men as Vandeleur to 
seem bon camarade before the world, whatever be amiss within, and 
perhaps they do cheat the Avenger out of a stripe or two, in this 
strict observance of their faith. 

“Like me,” replied the Englishman. “TI have hardly yet been 
here long enough for Mrs. Vandeleur to begin the Louisen-Briinnen. 
You’ don’t know Mrs. Vandeleur. I must present you. Tourbillon, 
I’m not so easily amused as I used to be. This is a d 
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d slow 
place ! 





“Slow!” replied the other, lighting a paper cigarette, and inhaling 
its fumes into his lungs. “No place can be slow, as you call it, 
when one has a charming wife; and that yours is charming I need 
not be told. You shall present me to madame this very afternoon, 
when I have made my toilette. I trust madame derives benefit 
already from the waters and the air of the Taunus ? ” 

“‘T hope so,” answered Vandeleur absently. “There ought to be 
some redeeming quality in such a hole as this. I wish now we had 
come through Paris, only they said it would be bad for her. Why 
is it, I wonder, that everything pleasant must be cither wrong, 
expensive, or unwholesome? Sometimes all three.” 

“Ah! you reflect, my friend,” replied Tourbillon ; “but your re- 
flections are not of the philosopher. To be wrong! that is, not to 
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think as Ido. To be expensive! that is, to respect civilisation, to 
observe the laws of political economy. And to be unwholesome ! 
Bah! There is no such thing. All excess cures itself, and incli- 
nation is the best guide. I wish you had been in Paris three weeks 
ago, my friend. They asked for you at the Jockey Club, and Frontig- 
nac even vowed he would go to England to fetch you. We had an 
entertainment that only wanted your assistance to be superb!” 

“ T should have thought my companions were .all dead or ruined, 
or shut up,” said Vandeleur, laughing. ‘“ You fellows live pretty 
fast over there, and I haven’t been on a Boulevard since Charles 
Martel won your two-year-old stakes, and Frontignac lost 50,000 
francs, because he wouldn’t believe w hat I told him; and that is how 
long ago?” 

“ More than a year, since he is first favourite at present for the 
French Derby. And imagine that you are not yet forgotten! Why, 
supper was hardly over before Madelon talked of you with tears in 
her eyes. ‘ You will see him at Baden,’ she said; ‘these English all 
go to Baden. Tell him that I will never speak to him again, but 
that he still lives in my dreams!’ See what it is to have a 
heart !” 

Tourbillon stopped to light a fresh cigarette, and Vandeleur 
laughed a laugh not pleasant to hear. 

“Such a heart as Madelon’s is indeed worth gold,” said he; “and 
a good deal of it, too, as most of us have found out to our cost. I 
am sorry though she has not forgotten me, because it shows that she 
does not expect to find so egregious a fool again in France or 
England! And how she used to bore me!” 

“T permit not one woman to bore me more than another,” answered 
the Frenchman. “But I agree with you. Madelon ceased to be 
amusing when she began to educate herself. The most charming 
person I have seen lately is a South Sea Islander, who has only been 
six weeks in Europe. I met her at Baden. She speaks nothing but 
Tahitian, and her figure is perfect. I understand also that hei is 
most beautifully tattooed.” 

“ With a fish bone through her nose, of course,” laughed Vande- 
leur. “Count, I make you my compliments. I do believe if a 
female gorilla were to drive through the Bois de Boulogne in a mail- 
phaeton, a dozen of you would be in love with her before dinner-time. 
Was there any fun at Baden, and had you any luck ?” 

“T never got into one good ‘série’ the whole fortnight,” answered 
Tourbillon. “There was a run on the Red the only evening I didn’t 
play, and an Englishman won a heavy stake. For company, there 
were Russians, of course, and a few of our old friends, but not so 
many as last year. It soon ceased to be amusing, and then I came 
away.” 
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They were nearing Homburg now, and had already entered the 
long straight avenue of poplars that leads from the pine forest to the 
town. Tourbillon was still musing on the Trente-ct-Quarante. 

“That Englishman had a good system,” he observed, thoughtfully. 
“Tt was better than mine. We came together by the railroad 
yesterday, and he explained it to me in detail. I think I shall try it 
this evening.” 

“What Englishman ?” asked Vandeleur, who had forgotten all 
about his companion’s losses at Baden-Baden, and was meditating, in 
truth, on Norah, and her prescribed glasses of water. 

“‘ Enslee was his name—Enslee,” replied Tourbillon ; “ you must 
know him, I think. He is quite young; what you call ‘nice boy.’ 
He is a gentleman I am sure, and has a pretty wife. She plays too, 
but it is a woman’s game. Feeble, yet bold, in the wrong time. She 
will never make the bank leap at Rouge-et-Noir, though her style 
might be dangerous enough for the Roulette.” 

“ Enslee,” repeated Vandeleur. “ Enslee! No; I can’t remember 
anybody of that name.” 

“T shall show her to you,” exclaimed Tourbillon, exultingly. 
“You will give me credit for my taste. <A bright, fresh-coloured 
woman, not very tall, with a perfectly rounded figure. I tell you, 
my friend, her shape is a model. She has beautiful black hair and 
eyes, but her complexion is as red and white as if she were a blonde. 
When she enters a society she seems to sparkle like a jewel. Let us 
see. She is not a pearl nor a diamond—no, she is not grande dame 
enough. She is a ruby—a brilliant, beautiful ruby. I will present 
you this evening. I know them both well. Ah! I turn down here 
for the Quatre Saisons. Au revoir, mon cher! One moment! I 
remember now. Enslee addresses her as Fanchon,—what you call 
Fanni !” 

Vandeleur turned to go to his lodgings, the most beautifully fur- 
nished and the best situated in the whole town. Before he reached 
the door it all flashed upon him at once. 

“Enslee! Fanni!” said he. “ Of course it is! Good heavens! 
who would have thought of their turning up here? Gerard Ainslie, 
her old love—my Norah’s old love. No, I’m not tired of life yet ; 
and I’m not going to be fool enough, Mr. Ainslie, to give you a clear 
stage before you’re ruined, an event that in the common course of 
nature cannot be far distant. The match isn’t over, isn’t it? Well, 
we shall see who can hold out longest. The old one isn’t beat yet. 
Though she mayn’t love me,I don’t think she can still love you. 
My darling, there is a chance even now, and if I could but win, you 
would save me body and soul!” 

So he went up to dress without presenting himself before his wife, 
heated and dusty after walking, but his face fell sadly while he 
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looked in the glass and thought of the odds against him, in the 
battle he had resolved to fight out with all his heart and soul. 


Cuarrer XXII. 
FRENCH LESSONS. 


ALL women improve in appearance after marriage. With ourselves 
the effect of that valuable institution is precisely the reverse. I have 
a friend who boasts he can distinguish the married men from the 
single in any strange society he enters. Nay, he even goes so far as 
to assert that he knows a married man’s umbrella in the hall of a 
club. My friend is a bachelor, and I think he is a little hard upon 
those who have shown a more adventurous spirit than his own. 
Nevertheless there can be no doubt that the husband thrives less 
obviously in a domesticated state than the wife. Fanny Draper had 
been a very pretty girl, no doubt, when she broke the hearts of her 
rustic admirers about Ripley, and even attracted the baneful notice 
of the Squire at Oakover, but she‘was no more to be compared to the 
Mrs. Ainslie who had spent six weeks in Paris and a month at Baden- 
Baden, than the Cinderella in the chimney-corner to the glittering 
Princess of the glass slippers, who leaves the ball at midnight, having 
dazzled society with her splendour and magnificence. Unmarried, 
she had been but the crystal picked up, dim and rugged, from the 
beach. Married, she was the same crystal cut and polished, set by 
the jeweller, transformed into a flashing gem. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie now occupied a very commodious apartment 
“of four pieces,” as it was termed by the half-French, half-German 
landlady who let it them, in a cheerful street not fur removed from 
the Kursaal, and other attractions of pleasant, idle, wicked, good-for- 
nothing Homburg. They had now been married—well, long enough 
to be, perhaps, a little tired of it. Tired of it, that is to say, under the 
conditions of a narrow income, dwindling gradually to nothing at all; 
an utter dissimilarity of tastes, opinions, pursuits, ideas, and inclina- 
tions; a strong though unacknowledged sentiment of disappointment 
on both sides, and the daily inconveniences attending that mode of 
existence which is called “ living by one’s wits.” 

Fanny, indeed, was at first over head, and ears in love. It is but 
justice to say that with a very little encouragement she would have 
continued so. Gerard, on the other hand, had sacrificed himself, as 
he felt twenty times a day, to a morbid feeling of pique and disap- 
pointment, acting on a weakened state of bodily health, exposed to 
the seductions of a careful, loving nurse, and the fire of a pair of dark 
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eyes, that softened and glistened whenever they looked in his face. 
He had given way in « moment of tenderness, without reflection, and. 
behold him tied for life! ‘ Till death do us part.” These were the 
words he had repeated so lightly, and hour by hour he became more 
alive to their terrible significance. Tle hud never expected it to 
answer, and it never did. In the first place, the only relative he 
possessed, his great-uncle, was furious, as the nephew knew he would 
be, and withdrew his countenance at once. ‘The few friends, on 
whom this young husband thought he could count, soon showed him 
the fallacy of such calculations. One had lost a “ cracker,” and could 
hardly pay hisown debts. Another was on the eve of making the same 
application to the petitioner. A third had promised his grandmother 
never to back a bill, and owed it to himself not to lend ready money. 
Kverybody seemed, by some fatality, to be living at the same address 
in Short Street—a locality, by the way, in which some of our pleasantest 
acquaintances inhabit the highest numbers. Gerard had nothing to 
depend on bat his little capital and his commission. ‘The first he 
soon exhausted, and the second he unwillingly sold. On its pro- 
ceeds he was now leading the unsatisfactory, desultory life of an 
adventurer who trices to remain a gentleman. Of course, he went 
abroad. Kqually, of course, with no career before him, no profes- 
sion, no fixed pursuits to employ the force and cnergies of youth ; he 
became a gambler, and for a time had little reason to complain of 
Fortune. Ile was what is termed a good player by those who are 
illogical and superstitious enough to believe that there can exist 
any clement of skill in Roulette, Rouge-ct-Noir, and such games as 
are avowedly and essentially ventures of pure chance. He would 
abstain from soliciting Fortune when she seemed coy, but if she 
smiled, would never hesitate to confide himself blindly and recklessly 
to her care. At Baden-Baden the goddess had treated him like a 
spoilt, child, and when he came on to ILomburg he found himself 
possessed of all the necessaries, and many luxuries, of life, including 
a new dress or two for Fanny, besides a goodly sum of ready money 
in rouleaur, and honest billets de banque for himself. 

These, it is needless to observe, he kept in store for possible 
reverses. None of us ever knew a gambler lay by his winnings, or 
in any way convert them into real property. It would seem that by 
some inscrutabje law of nature no sooner does a piece of gold touch 
the green cloth of a gaming-table than it becomes a mere counter, 
and a mere counter it remains till it finds its way back to the crou- 
pier’s rake, and is absorbed by the bank once more. A man who 
plays every day of his life, however, is sure not to be without good 
clothes, clean gloves, and such outward appliances of prosperity as 
demand only a supply of pocket-money. Gerard, in his pleasant 
lodgings opposite the Kursaal, dressed, hatted, and ready to go out, 
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looked very handsome, and very like a gentleman, although a keen 
observer might already have detected faint traces of those lines about 
his lips which only constant, unremitting anxiety scores on so young 
a face. Fanny glanced admiringly at her husband as he put a 
cigar in his mouth, and reviewed his comely person in the glass 
between the windows. 

“ Going out so soon, dear?” said she, laying down the French 
novel she had been poring over assiduously, with a dictionary in her 
lap.‘ Why it’s too early for the tables yet. You know you never 
have any luck before three o'clock.” 

“Karly!” repeated Gerard; “the time must pass quicker with 
you than it does with me. I thought it was nearly dinner-time till 
L heard that tiresome brass band strike up with its eternal ‘Gold- 
breckel’ gulop. You’ve got an amusing book, Fan; you’re in luck. 
[ wish [ could find anything that amused me.” 

She looked quickly up at him, but the careless tone hurt less than 
it would have done six months ago, because under repeated knocks 
the heart must harden if it does not break. Still there was a little 
tremble in her voice while she replied— 

“The time passes with me, Gerard, not because T am happy, but 
because | am employed. If L didn’t work hard how could I ever 
expect to speak French as well as [ ought to do in my position as 
your wife ?” 

“ Not happy!” repeated Gerard, for although he did not love her, 
he was sufficiently « man to feel aggrieved. “'Thank you, Fanny ! 
And yet I don’t know why you should be happy. Our life has been a 
sad mistake all through. I knew it from the first, and you are begin- 
ning to find it out now.” 

“You have no right to say so,” she exclaimed, with the colour 
rising in her cheek, and her eyes flashing. “1 know perfectly well 
how much you gave up to marry me. I have been reminded of it 
often enough ;—no ! not in words, Gerard ; you have always been a 
rentleman, I will say that. Perhaps that was why [ used to be so 
fond of you. But in tone, in manner, in a thousand little things, a 
woman finds out, too soon, even though she isn’t a lady born! But 
I’ve tried hard, Gerard, hard—no, I’m not going to ery—to be good 
enough for you. Why, I could scarcely sign my name, not properly, 
when [ knew you first, and now there isn’t a duchess or a countess as 
writes—I mean no lady in the land can write a better hand than 
mine. ‘The same with grammar, the same with music, the same with 
French, though some of the words does—do come very hard to 
remember when you want ’em. No dear, I’m not a lady, I know, 
but I’m trying my best to be one; and a woman’s whole heart is 
worth something after all, though she ¢s only a miller’s daughter, as 
you'll find out one of these days when it’s too late !” 
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“T don’t want to find out anything but a good system for the 
trente-ct-quarante,” answered he, a little pettishly. “I’ve made 
too many discoveries in my time, and one of them is”—Gerard 
stopped himself, for it was not his nature to be ungenerous, and he 
felt ashamed to utter the sentiment that quivered on his lip. 

“Ts what?” repeated Mrs. Ainslie, looking very resolute and 
handsome, with a burning colour fixed in her cheek. “ Let us have 
it out, Gerard. I’ve strong nerves. If I’m not a lady, I’ve that at 
least to be thankful for, and I’m not afraid to hear the truth. Nor if 
I were a man should I be afraid to speak it, as you are!” 

The taunt brought it out, though he repented a moment after- 
wards. 

“Ts this! ”’ said he, settling his collar in the glass. ‘That a man 
is a fool to marry before he knows his own mind; but a man is a 
d-——-. fool who does know his own mind, and marries the wrong 
woman with his eyes open.” 

She never answered a word. Ilis heart smote him, as well it 
might, the moment he had delivered this unmanly thrust, and if she 
had burst into tears and thrown herself upon his breast, who knows? 
Perhaps everything would have turned out differently. She bent 
over the dictionary instead, and hunted earnestly, as it seemed, for 
some crabbed French word. It must have been a minute or two 
before she looked up, and her face was bright, her voice gay, though 
there was a hard metallic ring in it, while she observed— 

“¢Pieuvre!’ what can ‘pieuvre’ mean in a sentence like this ? 
Can you explain it, Gerard? I shall never make sense of it. I must 


wait for the Count ; he promised to come in and give me a lesson this 
afternoon.” 


Gerard sneered. 

“Tourbillon ought to be a good French master,” said he, moving 
towards the door. ‘He must have brought a good many pupils to 
perfection, if all they say about him is true.”’ 

“ At least he is too kind and patient,” she answered bitterly, “to 
despise a woman for being ignorant, and working her heart out trying 
to learn.” 

But it is doubtful if Gerard heard her. He was half-way down- 
stairs by this time, meditating I think less upon Count Tourbillon’s 
proficiency in female tuition, than his own lately invented system of 
backing coudeur at certain numerical intervals, while pursuing a 
regular course of play on the black and the red. It may perhaps be 
necessary to explain, for the benefit of those who are too wise to 
affect such games of chance, that Rouge and Noir are simply arbi- 
trary terms expressing really the respective amount of “ pips” on 
two lines of cards, the upper of which is dealt invariably for black, 
the lower for red. Whichever line (amounting when summed up, to 
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less than forty) counts nearest thirty-one, is considered to win, irre- 
spective, except for those who are backing coulew (which involves a 
different speculation altogether), of the actual hue of the cards thus 
dealt. 

Fanny watched her husband walk across the street, with a strange 
wistful expression on her handsome face. When he had disappeared, 
without once looking back, through the portals of the Kursaal, she 
rose and went to the glass. Here she stood for several minutes 
perusing every feature with unusual attention, till a well-known step 
on the stairs disturbed her self-examination, and she sat down again 
with her French novel and her dictionary, smiling a peculiar smile 
that seemed to denote some fixed purpose finally adopted, rather 
than amusement, happiness, or peace of mind. 

“Entrez!” said she, with a clear pleasant voice, and a very fair 
French accent, in reply to the knock at her chamber door ; and Count 
Tourbillon made his appearance, no longer in the nankeen jacket of 
morning déshabille, but dressed in perfect taste, and with as much 
care as if turned out for Hyde Park or the Bois de Boulogne in the 
height of the season. 

The Count knew he was good-looking, but was wise enough not to 
trust his good looks alone for ascendency over women. He had seen 
how fatal it is for an admirer to betray that he is thinking more of 
himself than his companion, and the ugliest man alive might have 
taken a lesson from Tourbillon in the self-forgetfulness he assumed 
when there was a lady in the room. He guessed Mrs. Ainslie was 
not born in the upper ranks, therefore an experienced tact told him 
his manner should be deferential in the extreme. He saw she was 
unaccustomed to extravagance, therefore he dressed more sumptuously 
than usual ; and assuming that she must be neglected by her husband, 
tout simplement, as he told himself, because he was a husband, argued 
that constant attention, and ardent attachment, implied rather 
than declared, could not fail to bring this pretty and attractive 
woman to his feet. 

“And how goes on the French?” said the Count, after a few 
common-place salutations, compliments on Mrs. Ensiee’s good looks, 
and the usual news of the morning at a watering-place. “Ah! 
madame, you should return to Paris, where you made so short a 
stay. You are more than half a Frenchwoman now, in dress, in 
tournure, in refinement of speech and manner. <A month in the 
capital would make you simply perfect. With your appearance, 
with your energy, with your force of character, a woman is capable 
of everything amongst us. You are wasted in such a place as this. 
You are indeed.” 

He sat a long way off; he held his hat in his hand. Nothing could be 
more frank, more friendly, more respectful, than his tone and bearing. 
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‘‘T like Paris well enough, Monsieur le Comte,” answered Fanny, 
“but after all, what am I there? I have no rank, no fortune, no 
position. My husband is not likely to make me one. I should be 
quite lost and trodden down in that great world of which we so 
often speak.” 

‘What are you?” said the Count, with admirably repressed rap- 
ture. ‘You are an Englishwoman. Forgive me, madame. A 
beautiful, an intelligent, may I not say an enterprising English- 
woman? Such characters make a perfect ‘fury’ in French society. 
And you know what we are—you know the success that a woman 
may have in our world if only she is launched under favourable 
auspices, and will play her own game, without suffering others to 
overlook her hand. I do assure you, madame, that if I were in your 
place (with your face and figure, bien entendu), in six weeks I 
would have the whole of Paris at my feet.” 

])id it cross her mind that Gerard had never appreciated her like 
this; that perhaps he might be taught her value by the example of 
others—perhaps love her better when he had lost her altogether, and 
it was too late; that this man, older, more experienced, moving in 
a far higher grade than her husband, rated her as she deserved ; 
that de would not have left her with a bitter taunt on his lip, and 
walked wearily off tothe play-tables in order to escape from her society? 
She was a woman, and such thoughts as these probably did cross her 
mind. She was a woman, and they probably did not pass away 
without leaving indelible traces behind. 

“T should like it,” she said, after a long pause of meditation, during 
which the Count thought her face the prettiest he had ever seen. 
‘‘T should like it, but it’s impossible. You know how we are circum- 
stanced. You see how we live. We make no secrets with you. 
We do not look upon you as a stranger. We consider you a real 
friend.” 

Tourbillon bowed, and his bow expressed gratitude, homage, cor- 
diality, even amusement. 

“What you like, madame,” he replied; “what you wish; rather 
I should say, what you wi//, is sure to come to pass. It is such 
women as yourself, if you only knew it, who govern the world. You 
are kind enough to believe me a friend. I am a devoted friend, and 
one whom you may command at any time, and for any service. You 
——you little know all I would do for you, if I might only have the 
chance! And now how gets on the French? I may well be proud 
of my pupil. If you go on as you have begun, in six months you 
will speak as well as I do.” 

Count Tourbillon knew better than most men when to make 
running, and when to lie by patiently and wait. He had risked as 
much as was prudent for the present, and it would be wise now to 
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content himself with affording amusement, well aware that when he 
had taken leave she would revolve the whole interview in her mind, 
and interest must follow in good time. The Count had determined to 
win the affections of this pretty Englishwoman, who no doubt 
seemed more attractive to him than she would have been to an 
admirer of her own nation in an equally high rank of life. Many 
little shortcomings of expression and manner that shocked and even 
disgusted Gerard Ainslie, utterly escaped the Frenchman, whose own 
countrywomen, by the way, are not quite so refined in the boudoir as 
in the salon. ‘Tourbillon, I say, had determined to succeed, and 
perhaps over-rated the difficulties in his path. Gerard, with blighted 
prospects, reckless habits, and a preoccupied heart, was no match for 
the cold, calculating Parisian, armed with the experience of a hundred 
similar affairs. 

Even at the disadvantage of his fifteen years or so, John Vande- 
leur would have proved a far more equal adversary, had the Count 
taken it into his head to fancy himself in love with proud, impassive 
Norah. 

But they were all at cross purposes in this untoward little party at 
Ilomburg, and resembled pots of iron and porcelain vases hurtling 
together down the stream. Borne on the same waters, whirling in 
the same eddics, floating in the same direction, still the softest 
material is ever that which suffers most. 


Cuarrer XXIII. 
“ SUIVRE LA GAGNANTE.” 


Ler us follow Gerard Ainslie into the plain, square, classical-looking 
building which constitutes the very heart and citadel, as it were, of 
the sort of town he now likes best to frequent, the shrine at which 
he seeks his oracles, the temple, alas! in which he elects to worship 
that false goddess, greater here than was ever Diana with the Kphe- 
sians, who demands from her votaries gold, affections, honour, self- 
respect, nay, is not to be satisfied at last, perhaps, unless they seal 
their devotion with their blood. 

But the temple is very comfortable and well-arranged nevertheless. 
In it are found reading-rooms, ball-rooms, smoking-rooms, music- 
rooms, and a noble suite of apartments devoted to the object for 
which the whole building is designed. It is with these that we 
have todo. It is to these Gerard bends his steps, dallying by the 
way, and turning often aside in the leisurely manner in which your 
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confirmed gambler always gets to work. He is too anxious ever to 
.scem anxious. So he wipes his feet carefully on the mat, though the 
varnished boots show not a speck of mud, removes his hat, lingers a 
moment in the reading-room adorned by an old French gentleman 
with a belly, a snuff-box, a white waistcoat, and a black wig, sitting 
as far as possible from a German lady of a certain age, in spectacles, 
dirty hands, and a brown silk dress, glances at a grotesque caricature 
in the Charivari, a column of Galignani, turned upside down, and so 
passes out again, much edified, by a door that opens on one of the 
rooms appropriated to roulette. 

Here he salutes with grave politeness two cosmopolitan ladies 
whose acquaintance he has made at Baden-Baden, correct in manner, 
quiet in deportment, though dressed in a style that is, to say the 
least of it, startling, and with countenances denoting that they have 
not experienced what they themselves call “ bonhewr au jeu.” 

From these, he edges his way to the nearest of the play-tables, 
the outer circle, so to speak, in that Pandemonium, of which he will 
presently penetrate to the very centre. 

Now in an English hothouse we have often had occasion to observe 
that the head-gardener, usually an impracticable Scotchman of con- 
siderable pretensions, leads us by cautious degrees from one forcing- 
house to another, each of a higher temperature than its predecessor, 
till we reach a stifling atmosphere that makes egress into the chill 
winter’s afternoon a delightful luxury. Also, in the Turkish bath, 
a preparation which perhaps even more than the English hot- 
house affords to the lost and reprobate a foretaste of their eventual 
destination, we are ushered at first into an oven, in which identity is 
simply an unbearable burden, before we are subjected to such a 
furnace as renders existence an insufferable torture. So, I say, in a 
German gambling establishment, the metaphorical caloric of high 
play increases by regular gradations as we get further in. People 
who risk a florin or two at a time content themselves with dallying 
at roulette ; those who are not satisfied unless they can count their 
gains in gold, affect one or other of the tables at which trente-et- 
quarante, sometimes called rouge-et-noir, is played for such moderate 
stakes as a couple of double-Frederics or a few napoleons at a 
venture, while for the real gambler, the player with whom winning 
or losing means simply wealth or ruin, there is yet another table in 
another room distinguished for the silent attention and grave air of 
business pervading it, in which alone are heard such pithy sentences 
as these :—‘ Rouge gagne! Couleur perd!” ‘Pardon, M’sieur. 
Quatre rouleaux. C’est juste!’ “Deux cent louis 4 la masse!” 
“Tout 4 la masse!” ‘“ Messieurs, le jeu est fait!” 

The men and women, too, who walk out of this room always seem 
to be looking at something in the extreme distance, far beyond the 
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walls of the Kursaal, fur beyond the sky-line of the Taunus, far 
beyond the confines of the Fatherland, and the glittering windings 
of its beautiful beloved Rhine. 

Gerard’s temper, though he would have scorned to admit it, was a 
little ruffled by his own impatience with Fanny. He did not feel in 
cue to play ; had not that confidence in himself which often indeed 
deceives a gambler, but without which no man, I imagine, ever yet 
rose up the winner of a great stake. So he stood at the roulette- 
table, and amused himself by losing a good many napoleons in 
fruitless experiment on the figures, the zero, the columns, the middle 
numbers, every possible combination by which Fortune tries to juggle 
her votary into the belief that he is not simply tossing up heads-and- 
tails with the certainty that one in every thirty-six hazards must be 
against the player. 

“A Martingale, bedad! that ’ud break the Bank of England!” 
said an Irish major standing behind, and watching Gerard back his 
losses systematically, with an admiration of his fortitude no whit 
damped by its ill-success. 

A pretty little Frenchwoman who had waged her solitary venture 
of a couple of florins on the number she dreamed that morning, and 
lost, shot sympathising glances out of her velvety black eyes, as she 
withdrew to the sofa by the wall, where she had left her companion, 
and observed to the latter, “Il est beau joueur, ce Monsieur 1a. 
Tiens, c’estdommage. Figurez-vous, Caroline. I] a doublé cing fois 
de suite!” and Caroline, twice the age, not half so pretty, and on 
whom Gerard’s good looks and dark eyes made no impression 
whatever, contented herself with a dissatisfied grunt in reply, and 
an utter condemnation of the whole process, room, table, croupier, 
players, and game. 

It was one of her florins the other had risked according to their 
compact. These two mustered something like a napoleon and a half 
per week between them. On that modest sum they lodged, ate, 
drank, amused themselves, and even dressed becomingly. From it 
they scraped enough for their daily venture, taken in turn, at the 
roulette-table. If they won, a little compéte, or some such inexpen- 
sive luxury, was added to the daily fare, and they would treat them- 
selyes to tickets for the concert in the evening. If they lost—Well! 
it had to be made up somehow. There would be no concert, of 
course, and perhaps they must content themselves with a glass of 
eau sucrée for dinner. And this is how people live at Homburg. 

Gerard felt he was wasting time, so, bowing to two or three more 
acquaintances of Baden-Baden, he proceeded at once to another 
table where the trente-et-quarante was languishing temporarily for 
want of worshippers. Its croupier motioned with his rake to a 
vacant seat, but the Englishman preferred taking his stand behind 
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a grizzled Swedish colonel, watching the tactics of that warrior, and 
his inimitable patience under the losses they entailed. The Swede, 
consulting from time to time a little card at his elbow, on which he 
marked the variations of the game with a pin, played obviously on 
some complicated system of his own, to which, undeterred by con- 
tinuous failure, he scrupulously adhered. It was provoking to observe 
a volatile old lady opposite, with a Jewish face and bony knuckles 
in thread mittens, raking her gold pieces about here and there 
across the table, at the instigation of the wildest caprice, yet 
invariably doubling her stake, while the painstaking colonel as 
invariably lost his own ; but it seemed to affect the latter not the 
least. ILe would only drum with his thin white fingers on the 
green cloth, arrange the bank-notes and gold remaining by his side, 
and put down the same stake in the same place, to be swept off in 
the same way as the rest. 

Two or three non-playing spectators, and an Englishman with 
twenty thousand a year, who put a sovereign nervously down every 
now and then, but changed his mind and took it up before the game 
was closed, were the only other occupants of the table. Gerard kept 
silence for two deals, intently watching the cards; then he observed 
quietly to the croupier, ‘ Cent louis—Rouge.” 

It was a larger sum than the usual stakes at that particular table, 
but the croupier of course imperturbably pushed Gerard’s two 
rouleauc to the place indicated, and in a minute’s time the monotonous 
declaration, “Trente deux. Rouge gagne!” increased them by the 
same amount. Ie left the whole untouched for the next deal, and 
again red was the winner. Gerard had now a sum of four hundred 
napoleons on the table. 

“A la masse ?”’ inquired the croupicr, observing no indication on 
the part of the player to withdraw or modify his stake. 

“A la masse!” repeated the Englishman calmly. Black stopped at 
thirty-three, and the whole came into possesion of the bank. 

“Kneore un coup!” said Gerard smiling, “Cinq cent louis— 
Noir!” 

Unfortunately the cards seemed inclined to see-saw. The old 
Jewess had just pushed her venture across the table. Red won, and 
Gerard lost nearly five hundred pounds. 

“This won’t do,” muttered the unsuccessful player in English. 
“Business is business. It serves me right for not getting to work 
in proper form.” 

Thus speaking, he entered the inner room, took a chair by the 
dealer, pushed a bill across the table, in return for which he was 
supplied with a quantity of bank-notes and gold, neatly done up in 
rouleaux. These represented his winnings at. Baden-Baden, and 
indeed constituted his whole capital. Piling them systematically 
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at his elbow, he took a card and a pin, glanced round as though to 
observe the calibre of his associates against the common enemy, and 
so cleared boldly for action. 

The others took little notice of him. They consisted of a Russian 
princess losing heavily behind a broad green fan; an English 
peer throwing the second fortune he had inherited after the first with 
perfect good-humour and sang froid; two or three swindlers on a 
grand scale, not yet found out; and a dirty little man, of no parti- 
cular nation, whose hat and cane were held by a tawdry, over-dressed, 
hard-featured, shrill-voiced Greek woman, and who was winning 
enormously with the air of being used to it. Indeed, if there is any 
truth in a well-known proverb and its converse, he looked as if he 
ought to be extremely successful at all games of chance. 

It is needless to follow Gerard through the various ups and downs 
of an hour’s play. At the end of forty minutes he was nearly 
cleaned out; the black, which it was his habit to back, winning 
more rarely than common. <A happy inspiration then induced him to 
place a rouleau on the red. It came up—he left it there. Again! 
again! still his stake went on doubling itself. 

He believed he had got into what gamblers call a série, and he 
made a little mental vow that if he could win six times running he 
would march off with his plunder, cut the whole thing, and return to 
England. 

With considerable fortitude he left his increasing stake untouched. 
The fifth time red came up, his winnings amounted to sixteen hundred 
napoleons. To trust his luck successfully once more would be to land 
between two and three thousand pounds; and now, had Gerard proved 
himself a thorough gambler, his venture would have been crowned 
with success. 

A thorough gambler has but two interests in the world—himself 
and his stake. These fill his whole heart, and there is no room for 
anything else. Who ever heard of his being influenced by such 
weakness as the perfume of a flower, the melody of a strain, or the 
sound of a once-loved voice ? 

Alas for Gerard! that old Lady Baker, drinking the waters at 
Homburg because her skin was growing yellow as a duck’s bill, 
should have taken this particular opportunity of satisfying her thirst 
for general information, by entering the room in which the highest 
play in Europe was said to be carried on, and should have brought a 
companion with her—a pale, handsome, listless companion, on whom 
even her ladyship’s losses at roulette—“ Two double-Frederics, my 
dear, and the same yesterday ; I shall be in the Bench if ever I reach 
home !”—made no impression ; who was not even interested in the 
ball last night, the concert this evening, nor the balloon going up 
to-morrow ; who little imagined she cared for anything at Hom- 
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burg, except the railway carriage that would take her away, or 
that Gerard Ainslie was sitting within six feet of her, hidden by two 
stout German barons who stood, behind his chair. 

Lady Baker penetrated but a little way into the gambling-room. 
She had scarcely got her eye-glasses in position when the other 
pulled her back. 

“Tt’s very hot here,” observed Mrs. Vandeleur ; “ and I detest the 
whole thing. Let us go out on the terrace.” And the two ladies swept 
through a glass door into the open air. 

It was a short sentence, but the full, low, characteristic tones leaped 
straight to Gerard’s heart. With the start of a man who is shot, he 
rose to his feet, much to the astonishment of the imperturbable crou- 
pier over against him, but he forced himself to sit down again, though 
mechanically, like one in a dream. Mechanically, too, he pushed the 
whole of his large stake across the table into the compartment allotted 
to the other colour, and then watched the deal with open mouth and 
strange stupefied gaze. Black tried hard to win, for the numbers 
came up thirty-two, and even from those fire-proof players rose the 
hushed stir and murmur of intense excitement; but the run was 
destined to continue yet once more, and the lower line of cards dealt 
for red stopped exactly at thirty-one ! 

Had it been otherwise, Gerard’s inconsistent play would have been 
lauded for a master-stroke of strategy. As it turned out, the Russian 
princess, whose faith had been less unstable, simply muttered, ‘“ C’est 
un imbecile!” as she raked her own winnings together, with a con- 
temptuous smile. 

Gerard did not lack presence of mind; few men do who have led, 
even for a few months, such a life as his; and in less than a minute he 
had reflected calmly, not only on his own bad play, but on the 
absurdity of rushing out after Mrs. Vandeleur then and there, which 
had been his first impulse, when he might be quite sure of finding 
her, as anybody may be quite sure of finding anybody else in Hom- 
burg, at five or six different gatherings during the day. Therefore 
he collected his thoughts, counted the remnants of his capital, and 
summoned all his energies to retrieve his failure. 

But Fortune is a jealous mistress, brooking no rival, and, above 
all, intolerant of such an insult as Gerard’s last inconstancy. 

In a quarter of an hour he walked out on the perron, amongst 
blooming flowers and laughing children, without a florin left, to all 
intents and purposes an utterly ruined man. 


G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE. 














HISTORY OF THE REFORM QUESTION FROM 
1848 TO 1866. 


WE said that Chartism was dying ; let us rather say that the soul of 
Chartism was transmigrating into a new body, certain to present 
itself again, though probably in a different shape. The discredit 
which attended the Kennington Common meeting, the ridicule which 
the revelations of the Petition Committee brought on the monster 
petition, and the complete failure of O’Connor’s land scheme, were 
the most prominent causes of this catastrophe; but there were others 
which, though less obviously connected with it, were more powerful. 
The first of these was the repeal of the Corn Laws and the reversal of 
the protectionist policy. The plenty and prosperity which free trade 
diffused through the nation relaxed the sinews of agitation, which, 
as we have already had occasion to point out, rises with the sufferings 
of the people, and diminishes or disappears as they abate. To this 
must be added the operation of the new Poor Law, which, unpopular 
as it had been at its commencement, was really one of the greatest 
blessings ever conferred on the working classes, providing as it did a 
rough and sharp, but still tolerably effectual remedy, for the canker 
of pauperism which was cating into the very vitals of our national 
prosperity, and which was most severely felt by that industrious and 
meritorious class which, by persevering toil, just kept itself from 
being dependent on public support. The operation of this law was 
necessarily slow, but it was now beginning to produce its fruits, and 
to contribute another element to the prosperity and contentment of 
the working class. There was, however, yet a third cause of the 
collapse of the Chartist agitation, which was, perhaps, even more 
influential than either of those to which we have already referred. 
That was the rapid spread and success of the co-operative move- 
ment, which not only brought with it a very marked improvement in 
the circumstances of a considerable portion of the working classes, 
especially of those who had been numbered among the most in- 
fluential and intelligent supporters of Chartism, but also made 
them clearly perceive that, instead of seeking, as many of the 
Chartist orators urged them to do, to make political elevation a means 
of attaining to social elevation, the surer course would be to make the 
social elevation a means of obtaining political power. To all these 
causes must be added the general beneficial influence of the wiser 
legislation which the Reform Bill of 1832 had rendered possible, and 
which in various ways was beginning to bring forth its fruits. 

But while the abundance which free trade produced, and the 
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provident and independent habits which the new Poor Law developed, 
diverted the thoughts of the working classes from the pursuit of those 
objects which the Charter had put before them, it must be observed 
that they had no tendency to weaken the aspirations which Chartism 
represented, much less to prevent their ultimate realisation. The 
prosperity thus produced did indeed relax for the moment the sinews 
of agitation, but this relaxation was sure, in the course of a few years, 
to be balanced by the impulse which prosperity would give to the 
growth of a population always tending to overtake any increase that 
might be made in the means of its subsistence ; and though co-operation 
might seem to admit of almost unlimited extension, and therefore 
might be expected to be followed by a prosperity which would keep 
always in advance of any increase of the population that would be 
likely to oceur, yet it also bestows on the working classes a power 
which they would be certain to employ, sooner or later, for the 
attainment of the franchise, or of any other object that they might 
collectively deem desirable. Chartism, therefore, we repeat, was not 
dead ; its soul was transmigrating into a new body, and it was sure 
to present itself again under a new and more formidable shape. The 
question, then, was whether the demands of Chartism, as far as they 
were just and reasonable, should not be gradually and cautiously con- 
ceded, and there were many who were prepared to give to this ques- 
tion a confident and affirmative reply. 

Manchester had been the focus of the anti-corn law agitation, and 
one consequence of the success of that agitation was, that that city 
was now regarded as the centre of other great political movements, 
and especially of that in favour of Parliamentary Reform. Newall’s 
Buildings, which had been the head-quarters of the League, had 
become classic ground ; and Mr. Wilson, its president, was the man 
to whom reformers in all parts of the kingdom looked for guidance 
und direction. The formation of a government, presided over by 
Lord J. Russell, naturally raised the hopes and inspirations of 
reformers, and caused them to hold large and important meetings, in 
the commencement of 1852, at Manchester, Westminster, Sheffield, 
and many other places. Their expectations were not disappointed. 
The Queen’s Speech at the opening of the session contained the 
following announcement :— 

‘*T acknowledge with thankfulness to Almighty God that tranquillity, good 
order, and willing obedience to the laws continue to prevail generally through 
the country. It appears to me that it is a fitting time for calmly considering 
whether it may not be advisable to make such amendments in the act of the late 
reign relating to the representation of the commons in Parliament, as may be 
deemed calculated to carry into more complete effect the principles on which the 
law is founded. I have the fullest confidence that in any such consideration 
you will firmly adhere to the acknowledged principles of the constitution, by 


which the prerogatives of the crown, the authority of both houses of Parliament, 
and the rights and liberties of the people, are equally secured.” 
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This declaration was promptly followed up. On the 7th of 
February Lord J. Russell moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
extend the right of voting “for members of Parliament, and to 
amend the laws relating to the representation of the people.” By 
this bill he proposed to substitute a rated value of £5 for the £10 
borough franchise. In counties he proposed to reduce the £50 
occupation franchise to a £20 rated franchise. The payment of 
income or assessed taxes to the amount of forty shillings a year was 
also to confer a vote either in county or borough. The bill also 
proposed to add to 67 small boroughs places in the neighbourhood, in 
such a manner as to raise the constituency to at least 500. The 
measure also abolished the property qualification of members and 
exempted Ministers of the Crown from the necessity of vacating their 
seats in cases where they merely changed one office in the administra- 
tion for another. It also enacted the omission from the oath 
administered to members of Parliament of the words, ‘on the true 
faith of a Christian,” so that persons who did not believe in Chris- 
tianity might in future have seats in the House. The Government 
was subsequently defeated on a motion brought forward by Lord 
Palmerston in relation to a Militia Bill, which it had introduced into 
the House, and the consequence of this defeat was the resignation of 
the Ministry and the withdrawal of their Reform Bill. 

Thereupon followed the brief episode of a Conservative administra- 
tion, presided over by Lord Derby, and represented in the Lower House 
by Mr. Disraeli. This administration appealed to the country, but 
the response given to the appeal was unfavourable. Parliament, sum- 
moned in November, in accordance with a pledge which had been 
given before the dissolution, decided against the financial measures 
of the Conservative government by a majority of nineteen. Its con- 
sequent fall made way for a new ministry, of which Lord Aberdeen 
was the head, which was composed partly of Whigs and partly of 
followers of the late Sir R. Peel, who had adhered to him when, in 
consequence of his free trade measures, the majority of his former 
supporters abandoned him. ‘This new ministry numbered among its 
members both Lord J. Russell and Lord Palmerston. 

It met Parliament on the 10th of February, and Lord J. Russell 
took an early opportunity of informing the House of Commons that 
the Government, though aware of the desirableness of Reform, was 
of opinion that the question required the most careful consideration 
and inquiry, and that it would be premature to legislate on it during 
the present session of Parliament. Though he believed that course 
to be wise, he should yet consider it the duty of the Government, at 
the commencement of the next session, to bring forward a measure 
on the subject. 

Accordingly, at the commencement of the year 1854, there was a 
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general expectation that the question would at length be settled by a 
measure which reformers generally would be prepared to accept. In 
order to strengthen the hands of Government and to ensure, as far as 
possible, the passing of such a bill, meetings were held at Manchester, 
Sheffield, and many other places, in which the points chiefly insisted 
on were—the transfer of the right of election from small boroughs to 
large and populous towns, a considerable extension of the franchise, 
and the adoption of the ballot. These efforts and expectations were, 
however, doomed to be disappointed. Lord J. Russell did indeed 
bring in his promised bill. A war with Russia was known to be im- 
pending, but Lord John appealed to Mr. Pitt and the late Earl Grey 
as having given the weight of their authority to the opinion that the 
imminence or existence of a war afforded no just reason for refusing 
to consider this question. The proposal which he now laid before 
the House was—that all boroughs whose electoral body was below 300, 
or whose population was below 5,000, should be disfranchised ; that 
thirty-three boroughs, which had fewer than 500 electors, or 10,000 
inhabitants, should be deprived of one of their representatives ; that 
South Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire should be sub- 
divided, and that three members should be given to each of their 
sub-divisions ; that every town or county containing more than 
100,000 inhabitants should have three members, but that the electors 
should only have two votes each, so that a minority which numbered 
two-fifths of the constituency would be enabled to secure one repre- 
sentative. By these arrangements, Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
to gain eight additional members, and thirty-eight other county 
divisions and towns would gain one each. Birkenhead, Staleybridge, 
and Burnley, each of which had a population of more than 20,000, 
were to receive a member apiece. A third member was to be given 
to Southwark ; Kensington, combined with Chelsea, was to send two 
members; and the University of London one. Votes for counties 
and towns were to be conferred on persons receiving a salary of £100, 
paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, but not as weekly wages ; 
on persons receiving £10 per annum dividends from the funds, bank 
stock, or East India Company ; on persons paying 40s. of income or 
assessed taxes; on graduates of the Universities ; on all who could 
show that they had possessed the sum of £50 in a savings-bank 
during the space of three years. Votes for counties were to be given 
to £10 householders, who must, however, have a rating of at least £5 
in order to prevent the fraudulent manufacture of qualifications. 
Votes for boroughs were to be given to persons having a £6 municipal 
rating. The second reading of this measure, which had originally 
been fixed for the 13th of March, was subsequently postponed to the 
27th of April, but on the 28th of March the declaration of war 
against Russia appeared in the Gazette. If the large majority of the 
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House of Commons had been sincerely favourable to the measure, this 
event need not have prevented the Government from proceeding with 
their bill; but the majority of the House was really adverse to the 
measure, and only entertained it in deference to the wishes and 
opinions of their constituents. The pressure from without which 
had produced this effect on them was now withdrawn. The nation, 
intoxicated by the plenty which had resulted from the repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the other causes of prosperity which we referred to at 
the commencement of this narrative, flung itself madly into the war, 
and cast away, for the moment, all its aspirations for reform. It 
was, therefore, idle to employ the time of the House and the country, 
at this critical moment, by passing through a few more stages a bill 
which was sure to be ultimately rejected. It was, therefore, resolved 
that the measure should be withdrawn, which was accordirgly done 
on the 11th of April. Lord J. Russell, in his speech on this occasion, 
referred to the unjust imputations to which the resolution would 
expose him, with deep emotion, which drew from all sides of the 
House the warmest tributes to his virtues and capacity. Mr. Disraeli 
in particular, with a generosity which did him great credit, expressed 
his great respect for the noble leader of the Government, whose 
character and conduct he declared to be the precious possessions of 
the House; adding, that the manner in which his Lordship had 
announced an evidently painful determination was worthy of him. 
The commencement of the following year witnessed the breaking- 
up of the Aberdeen ministry, through internal dissension springing 
from a difference of opinion as to the manner in which the Crimean 
war should be conducted. After long negotiations, it was succeeded 
by a Government of which Lord Palmerston was the head, and which 
at first did not include Lord J. Russell, who, however, joined it soon 
after, but withdrew from it before the end of the session. The 
Russian war was closed by a treaty which, though it was thought by 
many to have failed in securing the objects for which the war was 
waged, was ratified by the general consent of the nation, and served 
to increase Lord Palmerston’s reputation and popularity. Of this he 
availed himself by the dissolution of Parliament, and the result was 
that a considerable addition was made to the number of his personal 
adherents, and that many of those who had offered their most resolute 
and persistent opposition to his policy lost their seats in the House of 
Commons. Among these were some of the ablest and most earnest 
advocates of parliamentary reform. Mr. Cobden retired from the 
representation of the West Riding and failed in an attempt to obtain 
a seat for Huddersfield; Mr. Bright and Mr. Milner Gibson ceased 
to represent Manchester; Mr. Fox was rejected at Oldham. How- 
ever, Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Gibson, not long after, found their 
way back into the House as the representatives respectively of Roch- 
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dale, Birmingham, and Ashton. Several followers of the late Sir R. 
Peel, who were arnong the most skilful debaters and the ablest admin- 
istrators in the Lower House, but who had strongly opposed the war 
policy of the Premier, were also included ; so that, though the Liberal 
party obtained an apparent accession o! numbers, and the position of 
Lord Palmerston was greatly fortified, the prospects of parliamentary 
reform were rather injured than advanced. The Indian war, which 
broke out in the course of the same year, would have prevented the 
question from being prominently brought before Parliament and the 
country, even if the majority of the House had been as anxious to 
entertain it as their supporters outside the ILouse gave them credit 
for being. 

The year 1858 witnessed another change of government. An 
attempt had been made on the life of the Emperor of France. It 
appeared that the plot had been hatched and the infernal machinery 
by which it was attempted to be executed had been manufactured in 
England : and the French Government strongly urged the English 
Ministry to take steps in order to prevent the repetition of such 
attempts by foreign refugees enjoying the shelter which the English 
law afforded them. Influenced by these representations, and properly 
anxious to show its abhorrence of the crime which had been attempted, 
the Palmerston administration not only prosecuted one of the supposed 
accomplices of the plot, but also brought into Parliament a bill 
intended to prevent foreign refugees from abusing in future the hos- 
pitality of this country in a similar manner. Unfortunately, a large 
portion of the French press adopted a very menacing tone towards 
this country, and some addresses from military men, expressing 
similar sentiments in still more offensive terms, were inserted in 
the Moniteur, the official organ of the French Government. More 
importance was attached to these documents than they really deserved. 
It was thought that the Government was yielding to foreign dictation. 
The susceptibilities of the nation were strongly stirred. The prosecu- 
tion broke down. The Government bill was rejected. Lord Palmerston 
at once resigned, and was succeeded by Lord Derby. During this 
session, however, one instalment of Reform was granted,’ and one 
point of the Charter conceded with the full concurrence of the Conser- 
vative ministry. The property qualification of members of Parliament 
was abolished on the motion of Mr. Locke King. That gentleman 
was not equally successful in a renewed attempt to confer a £10 
occupation franchise on counties. THis bill was read a second time 
by a majority of 226 to 168, but it was subsequently withdrawn 
because the approaching close of the session made it evident that 
there would not be time sufficient to carry it through its other stages. 
During the parliamentary recess, the agitation for Reform was 
vigorously carried on in order to compel the Conservative ministry to 
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make large concessions in the Reform Bill which it was generally 
supposed they would bring forward in the next session. This agita- 
tion, though it met with no little sympathy, both in the electoral 
body and in the unrepresented masses, depended too entirely on the 
energy and eloquence of Mr. Bright, who was the soul of the move- 
ment. The expectations which had been formed with regard to the 
intentions of the Government were confirmed by the following 
passage in the Queen’s speech at the opening of the session of 1859 : 
—‘ Your attention will be called to the state of the laws which regu- 
late the representation of the people in Parliament, and I cannot 
doubt that you will give to this great subject a degree of calm and 
impartial consideration proportioned to the magnitude of the interests 
involved in the result of your discussions.” The measure thus fore- 
shadowed was brought into the ILouse of Commons by Mr. Disraeli 
on the 28th of February, 1859. Ile proposed not to alter the existing 
franchises, but to add to them by giving votes to all persons possess- 
ing property in the funds, bank stock, or Kast India stock yielding 
£10 per annum ; to all persons having £60 in a savings-bank ; to the 
recipients of pensions of £20 in the naval, military, or civil services ; 
to dwellers in a portion of a house the aggregate rent of which 
amounted to £20 per annum; to graduates, ministers of religion, 
members of the legal and medical professions ; and, in certain cases, 
to schoolmasters. He proposed to make the county qualification the 
same as the borough qualification ; but a qualification situated with- 
in a borough was not to give a vote for a county. The boundaries of 
the boroughs were to be altered in order to adapt them to the altered 
circumstances of the times. The Bill also enacted that polling-places 
should be multiplied in order that electors might have an opportunity 
afforded them of voting in their own immediate neighbourhoods. The 
use of voting papers was permitted under proper regulations against 
fraud and personation. 

The Government also proposed that four additional members should 
be given to the West Riding of Yorkshire, two to South Lancashire, 
and two to Middlesex; one to Hartlepool, to Birkenhead, to West 
Bromwich and, Wednesbury, to Burnley, to Staleybridge, to Croydon, 
to Gravesend. In order to confer these seats without increasing the 
number of members having seats in the House, it was proposed that 
one representative should be taken from each of the following towns, 
all of which enjoyed the right of returning two :—Honiton, Thet- 
ford, Totnes, Harwich, Evesham, Wells, Richmond, Marlborough, 
Leominster, Lymington, Ludlow, Andover, Knaresborough, Tewkes- 
bury, and Maldon. 

Such were the chief provisions of the measure which the Derby 
Government introduced, and on the success of which it staked its 
existence. Two of its members, Messrs. Walpole and Henley, 
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regarded that part of it which assimilated the county and borough 
franchises, as being so objectionable that they retired from the Cabi- 
net. Their opinion was shared not only by many of the supporters 
of the Government, but also by a large section of the Whig party, 
who were really as much opposed to reform as the Conservatives 
themselves, and who combined with the old and consistent reformers 
in opposing it, not because they wished to aid in passing a more 
vigorous and effective measure, but in the hope of getting rid of the 
question altogether. As for the reformers out of doors, they naturally 
regarded with great jealousy a measure of reform which was brought 
forward by the party that had all along distinguished itself by its 
open hostility to parliamentary reform, and they came to the con- 
clusion which they lost no time in proclaiming, that the measure 
took with one hand more than it gave with the other; that it ex- 
cluded the working classes more effectually than ever from the influ- 
ence in the great council of the nation which their interests required 
that they should possess, and which their growing intelligence entitled 
them to claim; and that the measure was not only insufficient, but 
could not be amended in committee in such a way as to meet the 
wishes of the nation and the requirements of the times. By the 
combined operation of the various motives and views we have 
enumerated, the Government was defeated by a majority of 39 on 
the question of the second reading. 

From this decision of the House of Commons, the Government 
appealed to the country. 

The newly elected Parliament assembled on the 31st of May, and 
the subject of Reform was once more referred to in the speech from 
the throne. The House soon manifested that the verdict of the 
country was unfavourable to the Ministry. A vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Government was moved as an amendment on the 
address, and, after a debate extending over three nights, was carried 
by a majority of 13. This vote was of course followed by the im- 
mediate resignation of theGovernment. Lord Granville was summoned 
by the Queen; but, being unable to form an administration, Lord 
Palmerston made the attempt with better success,and Lord J. Russell 
accepted a seat in the Cabinet. It was naturally concluded on all 
hands that a government which had in point of fact, though not 
perhaps in point of form, acceded to office on the ground that the 
Reform Bill of their predecessors was not a sufficiently bold and vigo- 
rous measure, must introduce a bill of their own on the same subject, 
and the presence of Lord J. Russell in the Cabinet confirmed this 
expectation. However, the late period at which the new Government 
took office made it impossible that they should do anything with 
regard to the question during the year 1859, and an invasion panic 
helped to divert public attention from the question. Nevertheless, at 
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the commencement of the session of 1860, the Queen’s speech once 
more referred to the question as follows :—“ Measures will be laid 
before you for amending the laws which regulate the representation 
of the people in Parliament, and for placing that representation on a 
broader basis.” Accordingly a new Reform Bill was introduced into 
the House by Lord J. Russell on the Ist of March—the very day, 
as was remarked at the time, on which in the year 1831 he intro- 
duced his first and more famous Reform Bill. But the circumstances 
were now widely different. The distress which in 1830 had goaded 
the people to so many acts of violence and incendiarism no more pre- 
vailed, nor were there any longer the same pecuniary and other per- 
sonal motives for resisting a change as then existed. The consequence 
was that the public feeling in favour of the measure of 1860 was 
slight, and the opposition to it moderate indeed in comparison with 
what had been the case in 1831. The nation looked on, not certainly 
with indifference, but with comparative calmness, and regarded. the 
contest as though the ascendency of a party, rather than the welfare 
and prosperity of the nation, was involved in the issue. The people 
could not help perceiving that whatever might be the sincerity of some 
members of the Liberal party, there was on the Liberal side of the 
House not merely indifference, but very thinly veiled hostility to any 
efficient measure of reform, and they believed that this feeling was 
not confined to the rank and file of the party, but actuated some of 
the chief members of the administration itself. Hence there was 
little enthusiasm in the nation. Still, whatever suspicions might 
attach to others, there was no doubt respecting the earnestness and 
sincerity of the proposer of the Bill. His plan was to confer a £10 
county franchise, with proper securities against the creation of faggot 
votes, and a £6 borough rental franchise. Honiton, Thetford, Totnes, 
Harwich, Evesham, Wells, Richmond, Marlborough, Leominster, 
Lymington, Ludlow, Andover, Knaresborough, Tewkesbury, Maldon, 
Ripon, Cirencester, Huntingdon, Chippenham, Bodmin, Doncaster, 
Marlow, Devizes, Hertford, and Guildford were to send for the future 
only one representative instead of two, as heretofore, thus placing 
twenty-five seats at the disposal of the Government. Of these it was 
proposed that two should be given to the West Riding, one to each of 
the divisions of Lancashire, one to the county of Middlesex, to West 
Kent, to South Devonshire, to North Staffordshire, to the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, to the parts of Lindsey (Lincolnshire), to each 
division of Essex, to East Somersetshire, to West Norfolk, and to 
West Cornwall. It was also proposed that two members should be 
given to Chelsea with Kensington, and one to Birkenhead, to Staley- 
bridge, to Burnley, and to the University of London. The remaining 
seats were to be disposed of by giving a third member to Liverpool, 
to Manchester, to Birmingham, and to Leeds. 
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After a very protracted discussion, the bill was read a second time 
without a divisioa, and the 4th of June was fixed upon as the day 
for going into committee. This late period of the session afforded 
those who wished to get rid of the question ample opportunity of 
defeating it by means of motions contrived to create delay, and it 
soon became evident that not only the avowed anti-reformers, but 
many of the professed reformers, were determined to take advantage 
of this cireumstance. No sooner was the bill in committee than Mr. 
Mackinnon, who sat on the Ministerial side of the House, and who 
was supposed to enjoy the confidence of the Prime Minister, moved 
that it would be inexpedient and unjust to proceed with the measure 
until the House had before it the results of the census of 1861. This 
was @ subject with which the honourable member must have been 
already familiar, for he had proposed a similar motion in reference to 
the census of 1831 when the first Reform Bill was before the House, 
and had then obtained a considerable amount of support. His 
present motion, if carried, would evidently have the effect, not only 
of defeating the measure, but of postponing its re-introduction for 
two years. The debate, however, on the motion was carried on 
through the evening on which it was brought forward, and was 
adjourned to the 7th of June. On the order of the day for its 
resumption on that evening being read, Sir J. Fergusson moved the 
postponement of the order of the day for going into committee, on 
the ground that the bills for Scotland and Ireland ought to proceed 
pari passu with the English bill. This motion was seconded by 
Colonel Dickson, and after a whole evening had been spent in its 
discussion, it was defeated by 269 against 248. In the face of 
sueh delays as these, it was evident that the bill could not be carried 
through within the ordinary limits of a session, and therefore when 
the order of the day for the resumption of the debate on Mr. 
Mackinnon’s motion was read, Lord J. Russell announced that the 
Government had determined to abandon their measure. 

After this failure they refrained from repeating the experiment in 
the following session. The Queen’s speech contained no reference to 
the subject, and an amendment to the Address, recommending that 
it should be brought before the Legislature, was rejected by a large 
majority. In the course of the debate on this amendment, Lord J. 
Russell stated that the apathy of the nation was the reason which 
had induced the Government to abstain from introducing a measure 
on the-subject, as there was not such an amount of public opinion in 
favour ef it as would enable the Government to carry a bill through 
both Houses. He added that the country had the matter in its own 
hands, and might declare that nothing would satisfy it but Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The nation, however, made no sufficient response 
to this challenge, and the question of reform on a large scale was for 
the present laid aside. 
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But though the question was thus allowed by the Government 
to remain in abeyance, the session was not permitted to pass without 
some efforts being made to effect further progress. Mr. Locke’s 
attempt to give a £10 qualification in counties was again renewed, 
and again miscarried, as did also Mr. Baines’s motion for reducing the 
borough qualification to a £6 rental. The franchises of St. Alban’s 
and Sudbury had been forfeited in consequence of the bribery which 
was proved to have prevailed in those boroughs, and the Government 
brought in a bill in which it was proposed that one of the forfeited 
seats should be transferred to the West Riding of Yorkshire, one to 
Chelsea with Kensington, and lastly, one to Birkenhead, which had 
already figured in so many Reform Bills. That part of the scheme 
which related to Kensington and Chelsea was rejected in committee ; 
and after much discussion and many proposals, it was resolved that 
the seat which had been designed for those places should be given to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. On the proposal of Mr. Dodson, a 
bill was passed allowing the electors of the two Universities to vote 
by letter, « measure which produced quite unintended results, as we 
shall see, at the next election for the University of Oxford. 

The years 1862 and 1863 were almost entirely uneventful in 
reference to the question of Parliamentary Reform, but it was making 
progress during these years, in consequence of the public admiration 
which was excited by the patience and good order manifested 
by the working classes of Lancashire and Yorkshire under 
the severe privations and sufferings which the civil war in the 
United States of America had brought on them. The advocates of 
their admission to the franchise did not fail to draw attention to their 
demeanour, and to urge forcibly that the men who displayed such 
qualities were not men who would misuse the elective franchise, or to 
whom it could justly be refused. The year 1864 was not much more 
fruitful in reference toreform. Mr. Locke King and Mr. Baines once 
more, but again in vain, endeavoured to effect the reduction of the 
franchise, the first in the counties, and the second in boroughs. 
However, the motion of the latter drew from Mr. Gladstone such a 
frank and hearty declaration in favour of a liberal extension of the 
franchise to the working classes, as at once obtained for him the full 
confidence of the more advanced members of the Liberal party. In 
1865 a moribund parliament not unnaturally evinced a strong 
disinclination to deal with a question which it had all along regarded 
with evident aversion. Mr. Baines again underwent his expected 
and inevitable defeat. This year witnessed the departure of two 
men who in very different ways had exercised, and, if they had been 
spared, would probably have continued to exercise, a very great 
influence over the destinies of this question. On the 2nd of April 
the great apostle of free trade, Mr. Cobden, whose amiable qualities 
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and inestimable services, no less than his great talents and manly 
sincerity, rendered his services of inappreciable value to any cause to 
which they might be given, and who gave them heartily and 
enthusiastically to the cause of reform, entered into his rest. On 
the 18th of October Lord Palmerston also died, and his removal was 
generally regarded as an event which would greatly facilitate the 
settlement of the reform question, as it was commonly believed that 
he was strongly opposed to a re-opening of it, and that his great 
personal influence had all along been used, and still would be used, 
to discourage his party from bringing it forward. In the interval 
that elapsed between the deaths of these two remarkable men, the 
general election took place, and had the effect of very considerably 
strengthening the party which was favourable to Parliamentary 
Reform, and which even in the last parliament formed a clear 
majority of the House of Commons. One of the most remarkable 
features in this electoral struggle, and one which augured most 
favourably for the cause of reform, was the election of Mr. J. 8. 
Mill as one of the candidates of the Liberal party for the city of 
Westminster, with the full understanding that all the expenses of his 
election were to be defrayed by his friends. Nor was the rejection of 
Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, through the unintended operation of the 
new system of voting by letter, regarded as an unfavourable omen for 
the same cause. It was thought that when he was no longer exposed 
to the pressure which was likely to be put upon him by many of his 
university friends, who, though unable to follow him in the rapid 
development of his liberal opinions and sympathies, still gave him a 
hesitating support, he would be more likely to fling himself more tho- 
roughly and heartily into the battle of political progress. . His rejec- 
tion was not unexpected, nor did it find the Liberal party unprepared. 
He had already been brought forward for South Lancashire, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Heywood and Thompson ; and when, on the 
day on which his rejection for Oxford was seen to be inevitable, he 
appeared in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester before an assembly 
suddenly summoned to meet him, composed of some five or six 
thousands of the merchants and manufacturers who had come from 
various neighbouring towns, as well as the city itself, to attend the 
exchange on that day,—and, in the presence of that vast meeting, 
began by exclaiming, “I stand before you wnmuzzled,’—a loud 
shout of exultation arose, which showed how joyfully that great 
assemblage of the leaders of the Liberal party in South Lancashire 
recognised the mistake which their political opponents had committed 
in taking off the muzzle to which Mr. Gladstone alluded. 

Lord Palmerston was succeeded by Lord J. Russell, who had now 
become Earl Russell, and his appointment afforded a sure guarantee 
to all parties that the question of Reform would not be allowed to 
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sleep, without absolute necessity. Great efforts were accordingly 
made to raise such a demonstration of feeling out of doors as would 
prove that the electoral body desired a reform, that the working 
classes, or at least the more respectable portion of them, were anxious 
to be admitted to the franchise, and would support the Government 
in submitting to the legislature a bold and vigorous measure. Mr. 
Bright, as before, took a large and important share in this agitation, 
and was universally regarded, both by the friends and enemies of 
change, as the exponent of the views of the party who were 
demanding reform. The state of his health did not allow him to 
attend all the demonstrations to which he was invited, and on this 
account many were abandoned, and others did not awaken the interest 
they would have excited if the great tribune of the people, as he was 
well called, had taken part in them. Owing to this and other causes, 
the feeling that really existed was not so strongly manifested as the 
more ardent reformers might have desired. But enough was elicited 
to show that a full and effective settlement of the question could not 
much longer be delayed. It therefore surprised no one to find that 
a paragraph in the Queen’s speech ran thus :— 


‘‘T have directed that information should be procured in reference to the 
rights of voting in the election of members to serve in Parliament for counties, 
cities, and boroughs. When that information is complete, the attention of Par- 
liament will be called to the result thus obtained, with a view to such improve- 
ments in the laws which regulate the right of voting in the election of members 
of the House of Commons as may tend to strengthen our free institutions and 
conduce to the public welfare.” 


However prepared the members of the House of Commons must 
have been for this announcement, it was most unwelcome to many 
members on both sides of it, who, having expended enormous sums in 
the elections which had recently taken place, were naturally unwilling 
to be obliged to appear before their constituents again. There was, 
therefore, a tolerably general expectation that the announced bill would 
not only meet with a strenuous opposition from the Conservative party, 
but that many of the professed supporters of the Government would 
combine with its avowed enemies in order to get rid of a measure 
which, if carried, must necessarily make the life of the parliament by 
which it was passed very brief. We need not weary our readers with 
the repetition of a story which must be fresh in their recollections. 
Suffice it to say that the Government, adopting a suggestion which 
had been thrown out by Mr. Bright, attempted to separate the con- 
sideration of the question of the lowering of the franchise from that 
of the redistribution of seats. Defeated in this attempt by the oppo- 
sition of many of their supporters, they consented to explain their 
views on both questions, and in fact to take the two questions 
together; but, notwithstanding this concession, they were again 
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abandoned by a large portion of their followers on the question of 
rating, and the defeat they suffered in consequence placed them under 
the necessity of choosing between a dissolution or a resignation. The 
former of these alternatives was strongly urged on them by some of 
their ablest and most zealous supporters; but the result of an appeal 
to the country appeared to them too doubtful to warrant them in 
making it so soon after a general election. They therefore tendered 
their resignations, which were accepted, and the accession to office of 
the present Ministry necessarily followed. 

Here let us pause to consider the cause of the shipwreck of a 
measure framed with studious moderation and brought in by a 
government which reckoned among its followers a considerable 
majority of the House of Commons. The chief cause was, no doubt, 
as we have already intimated, the unwillingness of a large number of 
the recently elected members of the House to pass a measure which 
would have the effect of causing them to appear once more, after a 
short interval, before their constituents, and probably to be exposed 
to the risk and cost of a contested election. Another cause was that 
a large number of the professed supporters of the Government who 
had certainly been returned under the supposition that they were 
earnest reformers, were really quite as strongly opposed to any strong 
and vigorous measure of reform as the Conservatives themselves, and 
were determined to get rid of the question, or at least to defer its 
settlement as long as possible. Nor is it to be wondered at that such 
a feeling should prevail, for it is obvious that any alteration in the 
composition of a constituency must, in many cases at least, affect the 
chances of return of him who is the chosen representative of that 
constituency as it now exists. Still, this feeling could not well be 
openly manifested by those who had been returned as reformers, and 
the objections which they entertained to the Bill would in all proba- 
bility have been overruled if a strong pressure from without had been 
brought to bear on them ; but that public opinion in favour of reform, 
which had encouraged or compelled so many successive governments 
to attempt the settlement of the question, was at this moment exceed- 
ingly quiescent, and the ministerial measure was hardly calculated to 
rouse it into very vigorous activity. Its very moderation, though 
rendered necessary, as was fully shown in the event, by the feeling of 
the House, was unfavourable to the excitement of any strong feeling 
in its favour out of doors. It is not by a cold conviction of the 
desirableness of reform that a lukewarm Parliament could be induced 
to deal with a question which it is interested in deferring, but by 
such a demonstration of enthusiasm as was made when the Bill of 
1831 was brought forward. Besides, the people are only to be roused 
by the prospect of a great principle, and there could be no principle 
involved in a money qualification; and the little feeling which the 
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measure excited was brought down almost to freezing point by the 
miserable chafferings over a £7 or £8 qualification, or about questions 
of rental and rating, however practically important such questions 
may be. No doubt the Government dealt with the question in the 
best way that was open to them under the circumstances in which 
they were placed, but it was their misfortune to be placed in cireum- 
stances which rendered it impossible for them to bring forward a 
measure which should at once have a fair chance of being accepted 
by Parliament and of obtaining the warm approbation of the nation 
at large. But languid as was the feeling of the people generally, 
that of the electoral body was necessarily still more languid. It was 
naturally to be expected that they who were already in the enjoyment 
of the franchise should not feel the injustice and impolicy of excluding 
others as keenly as they who were themselves excluded. Add to this, 
that thedread of the preponderance of the working classes, and especially 
of the lower and more unreflecting portion of them, and the fear of the 
possible abuse of the power which they claimed, was industriously 
excited. Then there was a feeling that the importance of the vote of 
each individual elector would be diminished by a large extension 
of the franchise. In the smaller boroughs, too, there was the appre- 
hension that they would cease to return one or both of their members, 
and sink into political insignificance. 

Such were some of the principal motives which led to the rejection 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and which have exercised a powerful influence 
over the formation and the fortunes of the present measure. We 
would ask those who entertain them to ponder one of those pregnant 
and philosophical sentences which, more even than his great elo- 
quence, have won for Mr. Bright the power he exercises over the 
opinions of great numbers of his countrymen. ‘It is not possible 
that a class should govern a great nation wiscly or justly.” Therein 
lies the whole question. Let the reader ponder it. It is high time 
that a full and final settlement of it should be obtained. It has been 
an open sore for fifteen years. It has been seven times under the 
formal consideration of Parliament. Every successive Government 
has found itself obliged to deal with it. All must see that a question 
thus vexed cannot be much longer postponed. All are interested 
in its settlement; all are interested in seeing that the settlement 
should be final and complete ; and unless it is complete it cannot be 
final. The problem before us, it must be remembered, is not. to give 
votes to working men, but to give the working class that influence 
which it is entitled to claim,—to give toit neither more nor less than 
what is just. 

W. N. Monzswortu, 
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Tr is not without significance that the same telegram that informed 
us of the dismissal by the United States Supreme Court of the peti- 
tions against the Reconstruction measures adopted by Congress, 
should also have announced the release of Mr. Jefferson Davis from 
Fortress Monroe. The continued confinement of Mr. Davis was 
really attributable to a prevalent feeling that the rebellion was not 
yet a thing of the past; it was one of the many signs meant to 
remind the South that it was still in the hands of its conqueror. 
When the abnormal authority which the North deemed it necessary 
to hold over the South had been systematised, any special manifesta- 
tions of its power were rendered necessary only by the possibility 
that the organised plan might be overruled by the Supreme Court, 
or evaded by the President. But from the moment that it was 
known that the law adviser of the President would appear in the 
Supreme Court to plead against an injunction hostile to the plan of 
Congress, the attitude toward the South underwent a marked change 
throughout the country. It was no longer considered necessary to 
parade the occasional ebullitions of Southern disloyalty, nor 
treacherous to sympathise with the trials of that people. There was 
no protest when the President directed a nolle prosequi to be entered 
an the case of persons indicted for treason in Maryland and else- 
where, and it was in obedience to the popular feeling that the United 
States Court in Virginia released Mr Davis. It is, indeed, probable 
that Mr. Davis will be tried in November, and a judgment esta- 
blishing the illegality of secession obtained ; but there is no animosity 
against him, and he will not be punished. Still less is there any 
hostile feeling toward the masses of the South who entered the 
rebellion in obedience to the authorities they were accustomed to 
respect. We may regard it then as assured that the control exer- 
cised by the General Government over the Southern States will be 
administered in the spirit that has released Mr. Davis, and will be 
limited in action and duration to the practical exigencies for which 
it exists. 

It may be well to recall here the substance of the Reconstruc- 
tion scheme which the Supreme Court has declined to interrupt. 
It permits to the Southern people the free choice of their State and 
municipal governments as before, with this exception, that certain 
eminent Confederate officials are left out of, and the negroes are 
included in, the electoral body ; and the proccedings of these local 
and state governments are to be uninterrupted and uninfluenced in 
any way by the representatives of the Federal Power so long as they 
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adhere to the laws as they now exist. But at the same time, side 
by side with the Southern governments, the United States is repre- 
sented by a silent organisation which may be appealed to and called 
into activity in case of any attempt to set aside the new laws which 
the nation has considered essential to the defence of the negro and 
of the national authority. The action of this provisional power in 
New Orleans, where the Mayor was superseded on account of his 
defiance of the Civil Rights Bill in a particular case, convinced the 
Southern people of its reality and efficiency, and some of them not 
unnaturally petitioned the Supreme Court for an injunction against its 
operation. The argument of the Attorney-General and the decision of 
the Court against the petitioners cannot, indeed, be regarded as final ; 
for though it be decided that the Court has not jurisdiction except 
where actual cases are concerned, it is not yet decided that it would not 
have jurisdiction, provided some Southern magistrate should disobey 
the Reconstruction laws, and so get up a test case upon the subject. 
Nevertheless the present indications of the determination of the Execu- 
tive and the Judiciary not to remit the country to further agitation on 
reconstruction are so strong, and the signs that the South would obtain 
otherwise only harder terms and longer exclusion from Congress so 
abundant, that the belief is nearly universal that the people of the 
South will at once make up their minds to accept the only feasible 
method of relieving themselves from exceptional restraints, namely, to 
render them unnecessary. 

It is, indeed, plain that, even if the South were disposed to resist, 
Destiny has made it impossible. The exhaustion of war, the destruc- 
tion of trade, have been followed by a famine which threatens five 
States. Every train that comes from the South brings into Northern 
cities ministers imploring aid for desolated districts; and at this’ 
moment there are nearly a million of human beings kept alive only 
by the aid of the Northern people. It is inevitable that the Southern 
people will henceforth be compelled to give their energies to the 
reclamation of their vast untilled and undrained lands, and to build 
up a trade based upon free labour. The poverty which will no longer 
permit them to struggle for a delusory reaction will be likely to 
prove their greatest blessing. Their new social condition, enforced 
for the present by twenty millions of their countrymen, must become 
presently invested with interests and habits ; it will become the object 
of Conservatism to retain it; reaction will be one with innovation 
and confusion. The throne once occupied by Slavery will be made 
over to Trade; and in a young country like America the processes of 
the new rule will be swift and all-compelling. No social theory will 
be considered sacred which does not give bread to the hungry. And so 
soon as the new order has been established beyond any fear of general: 
relapse, economy, were there no other consideration, must lead to the- 
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termination of the occupation of the South which will have become 
as unnecessary as the incarceration of Jefferson Davis. 

Much has been said of the “ despotism ” of the course which those 
who control the American nation are pursuing toward the South. 
“‘ Despotism ” is, however, a vague term, and one easily applied by 
the restrained to the restrainers. In the present case it is important 
to reflect that, with a single and natural exception, the laws which 
the General Government is enforcing upon the South are the laws 
which prevail in all the other States of the Union. The negro is in 
the South endowed only with the equal civil rights which he has had 
from time immemorial in every Northern State, and in every territory 
and every ship where the national jurisdiction prevails. As to the 
exception alluded to—the negro-franchise—the urgent need of 
strengthening to the utmost the loyal, and especially the anti- 
slavery, elements in the South, has, indeed, led the North into the 
anomalous position of establishing in the South a political privilege 
for the negroes before the same was given them in all the free States. 
But this anomaly is more apparent than real, being due to the fact that 
the extraordinary power which the rebellion had called into activity 
could act only upon the States which had resisted the national autho- 
rity, and upon national territory. The North, it will be remembered, 
has enfranchised the negro not only in the Southern States, but in the 
District of Columbia, and wherever it could act by national autho- 
rity. Negro enfranchisement could be secured in States that had 
not rendered themselves liable to national interference only through 
the slow formulas provided for constitutional changes. Forced to 
rebuild immediately the Southern States, the nation preferred the 
taunt of inconsistency to copying the flaws of the free States, and 
chose the better way of replying to the taunt by confessing its former 
apathy to the rights of the negro, and setting itself te amend its suf- 
frage-laws as speedily as possible. It may be claimed that no States 
have ever, in a matter wherein they were entirely independent—for 
they might have justified the enfranchisement of the negro in the 
South on grounds of mere national necessity—carried forward the 
work of self-reformation more rapidly than those of the North. In 
the six states of New England the negroes had for many years before 
the war enjoyed an entire equality with the whites. Since the war 
four of the States have struck the word “white” from their con- 
stitutions ; and New York has called a convention, which will assur- 
edly remove the pecuniary qualification it has hitherto required of the 
negro voter, or else extend it to the whites also. Of the few States 
which will then remain without negro suffrage, three—Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri—were up to the last hour slaveholding 
States, although they did not formally join the rebellion, and they 
cannot be said to have helped to liberate or enfranchise the negroes 
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anywhere. The enfranchisement of the negro in the South has 
therefore anticipated his enfranchisement throughout the country 
only because it was there a work of instant necessity as well as of 
justice ; and for the rest the “despotism” that rules over the South 
is limited to securing for the negro the protection which in all other 
States, and in all national territory, has always been secured to him 
by the common law. It is a power evoked by the South itself, and 
its operation and duration depend entirely upon those who evoked it. 

The history of the Reconstruction question in the United States is 
well worthy the attention of political students. At every step of its 
progress there were loud prophecies in England and America of a 
“reaction” which was to sweep the Radicals from power. All the 
usual reactionary elements and forces were at work too. Trade cla- 
moured for the immediate rather than the just reconstruction of the 
Union ; sentiment appealed for clemency to the whites, forgetting the 
rights of the negroes and their services in the hour of danger; the 
spirit of caste was ready to consent to their serfdom; and these 
had gained to their side the arm of the Executive. Nevertheless, 
despite all prophecies and forces the reaction did not come. The 
radical sentiment steadily increased. An election occurred which 
left every reactionist of Congress: at home, and sent to the Capitol 
an absolutely irresistible phalanx of Radicals. The ablest repre- 
sentatives of the opposition—as the Hon. Reverdy Johnson in 
the Senate, and the Governor of Georgia—at once saw that delay 
only increased and united the majority with which they had to 
contend, and implored the President to accept the first measure adopted 
by Congress, experience having proved that each one rejected by the 
South was sure to be followed by another less compromising. Very 
slowly the President came round to their view, and he is now reluctantly 
carrying into effect a policy infinitely more radical than that which he 
might have followed at an earlier period, but which he rejected with 
indignation. There can be no question that the result is the triumph of 
a purely moral conviction in the mind of the people. There was hardly 
a man in America who would not have been immediately benefited by 
the restoration of the South to equal power in Congress on its own 
terms, for under the uncertainty and agitation the financial depression 
affected everybody. But the issue before the people was very plain: “ Is 
it just that we, having liberated the negroes when it served our purpose 
to do so, and received from them an aid which has excited against, 
them the anger of the masters they helped to humiliate, should now 
abandon them to the unchecked control of those masters?” Many 
interests said, “ Yes;”’ but conscience said, “No,” and prevailed. The 
steady growth of this moral conviction into a national purpose, and 
the unswerving persistency with which’ that purpose was pressed to 
its triumph, prove that under education aud under self-government 
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the American “masses” have become an American people. The 
word “reaction,” as used in connection with political movements, 
is a significant one, and refers primarily to an effect generated in 
masses of matter. The political force represented by the term 
has been of marked influence in the ratio in which those subject to 
it were masses—that is, were least pervaded by individual opinions 
or separate activities. When a popular mass has been broken up by 
education, by personal responsibility, each individual of it has a move- 
ment of its own, and no group of them can like a lump be subject to 
any blind forces of action and reaction. The “mass” and the 
“ people” differ no less in the character of their respective motions. 
The movement of the masses, being oftenest the result of some power- 
ful external force, is naturally revolutionary ; and because revolutions 
imply the breaking of some chain whose torture can be no longer 
endured, rather than the adoption of a positive principle with which 
an existing order is incompatible, they are the most liable of all 
movements to collapse. The French revolution has given to this 
proposition the authority of a political axiom. In that case the 
masses— for masses they were—having broken the unendurable yoke, 
found themselves suddenly in a region of freedom up to which they 
had not grown, whose powers they had not explored and could not 
utilise; and, compelled to create some kind of order, they betook 
themselves to the fragments of the old order, so that De Tocqueville 
said bitterly, “to comprehend the France that is, one has only to 
study the France that was before the revolution.” A people, on the 
contrary, has a positive movement. ‘The wrongs against which it 
from time to time contends are generally revealed by its progress, and 
institutions are changed into fetters by its growth. As the indivi- 
duals composing a people have different degrees of intelligence, and 
interests variously affected by any circumstance, the concert of feeling 
and action is only reached gradually. An object sought thus is 
rooted in principles which bear with them always an assurance of 
ultimate triumph that is a guarantee against both the despair of 
revolutions and that of reactions. 

If the political signs in America are to be trusted, they must be 
held to indicate the progress of a people, as faithfully as the French 
Revolution and its sequel represent the movement of a mass. The 
anti-slavery agitation in America was at no time revolutionary. It 
proceeded slowly from one man to two, to ten, to hundreds, and 
thousands, until it was felt on the margin of the Government in the 
election of a President who, ready to defend slavery where it existed, 
was merely opposed to its geographical extension. This showed an 
unfriendliness to slavery, indeed, but it equally proved that the people 
generally had no thought of exterminating that institution except 
through the peaceful formulas by which the constitution had provided 
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for its own amendment, when a popular majority could be reached 
verging upon unanimity, and, consequently, inconsistent with violent 
changes. Against this growth, when it had manifested itself in the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, the Southerners—who, being without public 
schools or other means of popular enlightenment, approach more 
nearly the definition of ‘ masses ”’—instituted a revolution which 
gave many signs of a collapse from within before it was crushed from 
without. The abnormal rights and powers which this course, on the 
part of the South, threw into the hands of the Northern people, were 
yet insufficient to produce anything like a counter-revolution among 
them. On account of the complex currents of feeling and varieties 
of opinion in the North, the direct movement against slavery was 
only inaugurated after two years of disaster, and amid much opposi- 
tion, and even then no considerations of danger or interest could hurry 
its abolition, which is only consummated now, some years after the 
rebellion has ceased. 

When Jefferson Davis was arrested and imprisoned, and the country 
was discussing what should be done with him, the leader of the anti- 
slavery party, Wendell Phillips, said, “Jefferson Davis is not the 
criminal, Slavery is the criminal; we do not want the head of Davis, 
we want the head of Slavery.” ILis words announced the aim of the 
American people, which was accomplished on the day when the head 
of Slavery was held up in the Supreme Court, and Mr. Davis was set 
free, This was the natural form of a victory obtained by Liberty over 
Slavery. Gained by general courage and fidelity to principles more 
than by brilliant individual achievements, unmarred by any act of 
vengeance, associated with the unwearied labours and martyrdom of 
an honest man sprung from the people, and always taking counsel of 
them, the triumph of freedom in America may be fairly claimed to 
represent the spirit and power of a people. The eradication of an 
institution which just now had such imposing dimensions may seem 
sudden, or even accidental ; but it is only superficially so, as the fall 
of a tree may seem the effect of a gust of wind, when it is really due 
to the slow and silent decay of a century. Into this consummation 
in America have gone the agitations, discussions, sacrifices, and 
prayers, of many sad and earnest years; it embodies two centuries 
of free public education, free thought, and free speech, which reared a 
people adequate to the ripe hour. And it is because these are behind 
the present situation that there has been no reaction, and can be none 
likely to affect seriously the great end that has been attained. The 
alteration that has taken place in that country cannot be compared to 
the advance of a storm-driven wave, or of a tide, after which an ebb 
is to be expected; it has a deeper cause, and may be more fitly re- 
garded as the result of a change that has affected the bed of the sea 
itself, and permanently altered the level of its waves. 


Moncure D. Conway. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tne political situation of the hour may just now be likened to the state of 
affairs at the end of the last act but one in a bewildering melodrama, when the 
ingenious author has contrived to get all his personages into such unexpected 
and astonishing positions, that the audience can form not the faintest guess as 
to the dénouement that awaits them. Everybody has done everything that he 
or she was expected not to do. The tragic people have proved comic, the senti- 
mental have done the duty of the farcical, all the gentlemen have made love 
to the wrong ladies, the prudes have turned out to be fast, and the fast have 
become coy; and all this, not through the development of their natural charac- 
ters, but through the force of some mysterious destiny which nobody can 
account for, nobody can understand, and nobody resist. And this is just our 
situation at the present. We are all nowhere. Nobody knows what is to be 
the next step in the political history of the country. We have practically 
got a Reform Bill, if we have not actually got it; this very bill or its equivalent 
must speedily become the law of the land; and having got it, all the parties 
concerned in its enactment or in opposing it ere staring at one another and 
straining their eyes into the future in hopes of guessing how it is all to turn 
out, and what will be the condition of the British Empire after half a dozen 
years of parliamentary work under the new state of things. 

How many members of the present House of Commons really like their own 
handiwork it is not easy to say. There is often such a wide difference 
between a man’s secret opinions and his public talk, that the speeches of M.P.’s, 
whether in or out of Parliament, cannot possibly be taken as exactly repre- 
senting their real views as to the probable effects of this Bill; and if the 
truth were known, those who do not feel more or less uncomfortable at the 
thought of the future are very few indeed. If there is any man perfectly 
satisfied with the prospect before him, it is perhaps Mr. Disraeli himself. That 
he cares very acutely for the unpleasant terms on which he finds himself with 
the majority of his party, can scarcely be believed. He is not the kind of man 
to believe in anything like personal regard among politicians. He believes in 
the force of hatred much more than in the force of love. As he has always 
used the Tory party for his own purposes, he is not likely ever to have blinded 
himself to the fact that they have used him solely for their own purposes also. 
That he should distress himself very keenly when he reflects on what they are 
now saying about him behind his back, is, therefore, a thing altogether 
improbable. And as to the future, he relies on the qualitications on which he 
has hitherto relied for his personal success. He has always believed in the 
power of brains, and in the power of audacity, and still more he has always 
believed in himself. While, then, his real views as to the effects of his Bill may 
possibly be nearly identical with those of Mr. Lowe, he differs from the 
Cassandra of Calne in holding to the conviction that come what may, he is the 
man to ‘ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm;” and he is therefore 
calm and happy, so far as calmness and happiness are within the reach 
of his nature. The final scene in the play may bring all the rest of the 
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dramutis personé to a tragic end ; but he, at any rate, will survive and prosper. 
And yet, the particular species of cajolery which has hitherto answered with 
House of Commons Tories, is not exactly the species which answers with the 
multitude; and if there is any current opinion which may possibly be reckoned 
on as correct, it is to the effect that Mr. Disraeli is now consummating his own 
political suicide. 

What Mr. Disraeli’s chief in the House of Lords thinks of the achievement of 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is easy to understand ; as it is also easy to 
account for the apathy which has suddenly changed him from a theoretical Tory 
into «a practical Radical. Lerd Derby is sixty-eight years old, he is the possessor 
of Knowsley and all its wealth, he is tormented with the gout, he has been 
much given to Greek and to the turf, he has sat in the House of Lords for 
twenty-one years, and has led his party to a long series of hopeless defeats. In 
a word, he is blasé with everything. Ile was always a man rather of impulses 
and strong dislikes than of political principles and sympathies; and, now 
having announced that he will not lead his party any more, when once things 
are settled down again, he is simply impatient to get the whole affair off his 
hands. If democracy is too strong for him, he cannot help it. Te has had 
fighting enough in his day, and now all he wants is to be quiet. Tossibly, too, 
he is slightly softened towards democracy by his personal knowledge of the Lan- 
cashire weavers, acquired during the cotton troubles, and by his well-deserved 
personal popularity among them. What his own son thinks of the matter it 
is fruitless to guess. Lord Stanley is one of the most reticent of politicians, in- 
continence of tongue being the last fault to be imputed to him. Though the most 
liberal nan of his party, being, in truth, as nearly a democrat as the son of an 
Earl can be, his toleration of the astounding proceedings of the Cabinet is more 
difficult to account for than that of a score of the weak-minded brethren. At 
once passionless and self-reliant, the explanation of the humility with which he 
has suffered himself to be dragged at the wheels of Mr. Disracli’s triumphant car 
must be sought in his complete pre-occupation with his Foreign Office duties 
and his London Conference achievements. A man who, for the first time in his 
life, finds himself successful in a great practical work, and the object of every- 
body’s praises, is usually in a truly comfortable and benevolent frame of mind, 
and disposed to see a bright side even in the most dismal events. A politi- 
cian who is suddenly famous in Europe can afford to throw his benevolences 
broadgast among the millions of his fellow-countrymen at home. 

And what do the Liberal leaders themselves think of this startling plunge 
into a democratic future? Is Mr. Bright himself altogether gratified at the 
success of his own campaigning? or is he already speculating about Trades’ 
Unions’ legislation, foreign wars on behalf of democratic allies, protection of 
native industry, the limitation of hours of labour, and all those other objects of 
his life-long opposition, which we are assured will be forced upon us by the 
Parliament of the future? It is very possible, indeed; and if the truth 
could be known, the member for Birmingham is, perhaps, quite as sincere in 
grieving over the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s last year’s £7 franchise, as are tho 
unfortunate Tories and Conservatives who now so pathetically proclaim their 
sorrow for their past infatuation. Mr. Gladstone himself has never concealed 
his aversion to houschold suffrage as the basis of the franchise. He has appa- 
rently not swerved a hair’s-breadth from his last year’s views, and must be 
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classed among those who look to the future, if not with serious alarm, yet with 
serious misgivings. His fierce opposition to the Government measure has been 
all along based, not upon his approval of household suffrage, but upon its out- 
rageous inequalities as between one voter and another, upon its perpetua- 
tion and aggravation of the conflict of classes, and upon its fostering bribery 
in its worst forms. If he submits and acquiesces in a distinctly democratic 
measure, it is because it is better than no reform at all, and because he is prac- 
tically victorious on all the points on which he fought the Government from the 
first. 

And now, what next? Is it to be a tragedy, a comedy, or a pantomime? Is 
Mr. Lowe a genuine or a self-deceiving Cassandra? Are we really admitting 
the fatal horse within the walls of our city, and a generation hence will Europe 
write only “ 7'roja fuit” upon the ruins of what once was the great British 
Empire? Is the Tory party extinct ? and rational Liberalism extinct ? and 
are our political leaders powerless for all time to come, while we are to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of delegates chosen by the future electors of 
Calne, of whom Mr. Lowe informs us a great many get only cight shillings a 
week wages ? Or will there be a sudden contradiction to these miserable fore- 
bodings, and will Mr. Lowe himself be again returned for that fortunate and 
prosperous borough, the favourite of the starving voters, whose politics, as he 
justly reminds us, cannot be ascertained, for the reason that they have no 
politics at all ? The more the subject is looked into, apart from passionate fears 
or passionate hopes, the more difficult it is to say what is coming. To suppose 
that we are all on the highway to revolution and democratic tyranny, is pre- 
posterous. No one can expect such a result who remembers the enormous 
practical preponderance of the middle, professional, and highest classes in 
English life, as set against the mere numbers of the labouring class. This, 
indeed, is an element in English life wholly unlike anything upon the continent 
of Europe. Nowhere else do these middle and higher ranks bear anything 
approaching the numerical proportion of the population which they bear 
among ourselves, At the same time, it seems impossible to calculate what will 
be the effect of thus enlarging the constituency in a multitude of small boroughs, 
while the principles of candidates remain what they have been. If the aristo- 
cratic, the intellectual, and the moneyed classes continue themselves to uphold 
bribery and the debauching of electors, as venial trifles, no one can tell what 
these petty boroughs will become. And are there any signs of the general con- 
version of public men in this matter of corruption ? He would be either a very 
daring or a yery sanguine man who could assert that he saw any such symptoms. 
On the whole there seems to be this alternative before us: cither the candidates 
will still further debauch the electors, and so will themselves be still further 
debauched ; or the enlarged constituencies will act as a bracing tonic upon the 
consciences of representatives, and thus at any rate we shall got a more honest 
Parliament than any we haye known for many a year past. That the old 
political parties in the House will be broken up is not to be imagined. Toryism, 
Conservatism, Liberalism, and Radicalism have their origin in the varieties of 
type in which the human character is cast, and will withstand far more powerful 


solvents than this formidable Bill. But who will be the personal constituents 


and the leaders of the old parties when formed again after a dissolution, it is 


Nobody can say what new phases of character 


mere guess-work to anticipate. 
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may be developed by such men as Lord Stanley, Lord Cranborne, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr, Lowe, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Bright, when brought face to faco with 
a Parliament elected by these new constituencies. 

But if it is thus difficult to foresee the practical issue of all these complications 
in the purely political order, it is next to impossible to foretell the next stages 
to be looked for in that struggle between labour and capital which is now 
assuming such formidable dimensions both in the new and old world. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the relations between the employers and the 
employed are every year tending to place the latter on terms of something more 
like equality with the former than is now the case. No man’s mere individual 
manual labour can indeed ever make him a rich man as compared with the 
capitalist. It is only rare intellectual gifts which can place the poor man on 
a level with the man of capital in the way of revenue. ‘The income of great 
lawyers, great writers, and great artists, may sometimes be reckoned by many 
thousands a-year, But inasmuch as mere dexterity of hand is attainable by tho 
vast majority of artisans, it is impossible that their average income can ever 
approach that of the capitalist, as such. Nevertheless it is clear that through 
these combinations and strikes which are arousing something like a mixture of 
anger and dread among the comfortable classes, the money value of mere 
labour is rising in the market, and will continue to riso till its natural level is 
attained. Through what struggles and sufferings on the part of the capitalist 
and the workman a healthier state of things is to be attained, it is futile to 
speculate. It is probable enough, moreover, that the vast general public may 
have to undergo no little annoyance and endure no slight loss, before peace is 
ensured. While, therefore, each one of these strikes undoubtedly tends to 
bring about the final issue, it can only be regarded as contributing in a 
very slight degree to a real settlement of the difficulties of the times. Uno 
avulso, non deficit alter. The moment one dispute is ended, another will break 
out elsewhere, and no foresight can tell whereabouts it will be. 

In the meantime, it is as well for those who are not immediately concerned 
to keep in mind one or two considerations which will materially tend to make 
the judgment impartial, and to lessen the feelings of irritation which almost 
every separate strike awakens, either from the conduct of the masters, or from 
the conduct of the men. For instance, there is the question of ‘ picce-work,” 
on which, in some trades, the whole dispute practically turns. Now, as a 
matter of fact, it is undeniable that in certain cases the adoption of piece-work 
is equivalent to the systematic swindling, not so much of the employer, as of 
the general public. In all builders’ work it is notorious that between the 
master and the artisan the customer is absolutely powerless. What with the 
bad materials supplied by the master, and the bad workmanship of the work- 
men, both alike hidden out of sight, or not recognisable by the amateur eye, 
it is almost as dangerous to have dealings with a builder as with a horse-dealer 
or a picture-dealer, Thon, again, in some trades, like the tailoring, which has 
been brought into so much prominence during the last month, there has clearly 
been a machinery at work which indicates something thoroughly rotten in tho 
existing system. To say nothing of the miserable slop-selling practices, by 
which the lower artisans and women are paid wages insufficient to keep soul 
and body together, it is well-known that of the fashionable London tailors not 
a few are money-lenders, and tempt hundreds and thousands of young men, 
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civilians and soldiers alike, to their ruin. As to the amount of wages whicle 
the average artisan should struggle to gain, there is little difference between 
the views of the workmen and those of cultivated men and women of the best 
classes of society. If only such a happy consummation can be brought about 

peaceably, we are all of us agreod that for the good of society itself, it is desirable 
that every species of labourer should be in receipt of such wages as will clothe, 
house, and fecd him and his family decently, and allow him to educate his 
children, and to lay something by for old age and for sickness, Everybody is 
coming round to the conviction that tho pauperism of the many is the injury 
of the fow. So, too, as to hours of labour. The haughtiost of Tories are 
finding out that the human framo is not a machine capable of an indefinite 
longth of unbroken work, ‘To work well, it wants not only a sufficiency of 
good food, but a sufficiency of rost. Tho average work of tho agricultural 
labourer, taking all tho year round, and allowing for wet weather, is not above 
eight hours a day; and it is doubtful whether that is not about tho limit at 
which all kinds of labour should cease, in the interest of life and health. 
Boyond that, exhaustion of muscle and brain soon comes on, and diminishes 
tho real producing power of the man who is forced to it. A healthy social 
and political legislation will therefore aim at producing such an arrangement 

in tho labour market as will prevent all forced labour, that is, labour forced 

by tho urgency of poverty, beyond the limit fixed by the laws of health ; 

while freely allowing every man to pleaso himsolf in working beyond that 

limit. Tlow this result is to bo attained, is another question; this recon- 

ciling of the public interest with tho liberty of the individual is, in truth, the 

great economical problom of the day. Yot it need not bo insoluble, At any 

rate, until if is solved, the conflict, betwoen the trades’ unions of the masters 

and the trades’ unions of the workmen will nover cease, 

On Trish affairs during tho last month there is little to bo said, and that little 
is of the usual desponding and almost hopeless cast. Wo have caught and 
haye been trying « crowd of miserable dupes and impostors, and haye learnt 
that Fonianism produces rogues and traitors in as largo mumbers as other 
conspiracies of the sumo sort, We shall punish a sufliciont number with 
various dogrees of severity, but as to putting an end to the one great cala- 
mity of Irish social life, we havo made not even a beginning; and for 
this simple reason, that it is beyond the power of law to make it, The old 
standing “insult” of tho Establishment is, indeed, threatened from a new 
quarter ; for Mr, Gladstone, freed from tho restraints of the country parsons, 
has sounded a brief prolude on his trumpet, and has caused both friends and 
foos to prick up their cars at the ominous sound, But the re-arrangement of 
church revenues is an casy affair to a determined man, with a strong party to 
buck him; whereas the supplying of capital to needy landowners and still 
neodier tenants is simply an impossibility, Llere in Kngland almost every 
landowner is a capitalist, and every practical agriculturist lays it down as a 
rulo that to make farming pay, the tenant, or the owner, if he farms his own 
land, must possess at least £10 per acre, as flouting capital,—very high farm- 
ing requiring not less than £12, Tow then can bills like that of Lord 
Naas, not yet dropped through, find Irish landlords in money to build 
furmsteads, and muke all the endless ‘improyements” of which there 
is this endless talk ¥ and further, supply Irish tenants with £8 or £10 

per acro of capital to work tho land thus improved ? 
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owners have for many years been able to borrow Government money for 
draining their estates, and charging tho interest upon their property till the 
dobt is paid off. But then they have ever had at hand a crowd of competing 
tenants, who come forward with amplo capital of their own to occupy the lind 
thus improved ; and thus tenant, proprictor, and tho State alike are the gainers. 
Just so far as a similar state of things exists in Ireland, her landowners, farmers, 
and peasantry are prosperous, Where things are different, bills like that which 
Lord Derby's Government has introduced serve only to raise expectations 
doomed from the first to disappointment. Thoy aro mere tubs to the whale ; 
and their repetition in various forms by cach fresh Cabinot is but a proof of its 
very small ostimate of the intelligence of the Ilouse of Commons, which it 
expects to pass measures that are either transparent impostures or com- 
munist schomes which it is impossible to carry out. 


It rarely falls to the lot of an English minister in these days to perform an act 
that shall give satisfaction to the entire world. Such, however, has been Lord 
Stanloy’s good fortune in the month of the London Conference. At the end of 
the preceding month, Muropo leaned still to the belief that war was all but 
inevitable. ‘Rho armories of the two chief nations of the Continent rang with 
preparations for a decisive struggle, and though the one which stood on tho 
defensive denicd, and the other condesconded to account for them, there was no 
doubt that they wore both sharpening their steel, At the opening of the Prussian 
Diet for un extraordinary session, King William’s speech omitted the forvign 
relations of the kingdom, a fact that was considered significant, and May 
commenced without any public assurance from Prussia that she accepted the 
preliminaries of a Conference, The first negotiations of our Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs towards attempting a solution of the Luxemburg question had 
not received much encouragement in this country, being in fact a departure 
from our previous half-proclaimed rule to abstain from further intervention in 
Continental disputes, beyond occasionally giving prudent counsels, ‘The posi- 
tion was delicate. We seconded in a measure the representations of France ut 
the Court of Berlin, and should correspondingly have justified France before 
Kurope in following up her demand with arms, had the King of Prussia 
remained firm to his sturdy German sentiments and maintained a negative 
attitude. ‘This justification would have boon more apparent than real, for (he 
responsibility involved by our supporting a protest neithor embraces an implied 
absolute approval of the case we undertake to plead, nor could subject us to the 
interpretation of having sanctioned a resort to the last argument, in the event 
of failure. Yet we could not have blamed France for nuking the most of our 
baffled proceedings to colour an appeal to the sword that we should have utterly 
discountenanced, and we incurred the possible enmity of Germany. ‘These were 
the risks wo ran whilo Vrussia was hesitating, and consenting, by gradations 
too marked to hide hor extreme distaste, to the Conference, Our first step 
necessitated the one succeeding, which cannot be otherwise explained than 
wi a pledgo that in certain oventualities we have resolved to bo active 
in Kurope, Having urged Prussia to sit at the diplomatic table, wo 
could not refuse to join the collective, guaranteo for the inviolacy of. the 
debateablo territory. ‘The rest of the mediating powers wero willing 
to give tho guarantee, and it was impossible for the power which had 
initiated the Conference to withhold her signature. Tho burden of his acts 
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lay upon Lord Stanley until their success exonerated him with the 
approbation of his countrymen. The compliments of France and of Europe 
generally are due to him for undertaking a liability in order to render 
EngJand’s profession of peace-maker effective. Hitherto it has been a by-word 
and reproach to us. We have now proved that we love peace, not altogether as 
those who have ‘‘ made their fortunes,” and desire simply to live in comfort- 
able ease, but as a principle for which we can engage to sacrifice something if 
called on. The congratulations addressed to England in perfect good faith by 
foreign journalists have here and there a flavour of mild irony that may be 
pardoned. If we are charged with the prosperous man’s contempt of the 
troubles of his fellows, the incomprehensible accusation of ‘‘ perfidy” is no 
longer raised against us; and as we are now able to see ourselves more favour- 
ably in the eyes of other nations, we may understand why we continued to 
appear perfidious—to use their language—long after we had elevated the nega- 
tive virtue of military passivity into a doctrine. The self-established ‘ out- 
sider’ must boast of very amiable antecedents to escape from the inimical sus- 
picion of those who know that their dissensions will be profitable to him. They 
may acknowledge the sincerity of his reiterated wish to enjoy what he has got 
without molestation, and yet believe that he holds aloof from them for the pur- 
pose of choosing the most advantageous alliance, and dictating his own terms. 
To be benevolently peaceful is not enough while there are turns to fortune. We 
have wondered that our attitude provoked evil comments, forgetting that he 
who hangs by is invariably distrusted. . We asked for admiration of our harm- 
lossness, and felt that we deserved it, but when not distrusted we were despised. 
Since the Crimean war we have been regarded alternately as a power tottering 
to imbecility, and as the Simon Fraser of Lovat in the European Com- 
munity. There isan end to this foolish but explicable view of our policy, at 
least so long as we are resolved to show some diplomatic fortitude. In 1864, we 
had a Conference that decided upon nothing—Denmark was then dismembered. 
Tho blame is nominally ours, and we are answerable for the result, inasmuch 
a4 we announced at the outset our intention not to add material weight to our 
remonstrances. We have happily ceased to cultivate a purely moral impressive- 
ness at the expense of every honourable engagement, and ceased, let us hope, 
to seck for safety in isolation. Political foresight is, no doubt, a dangerous 
weapon, but if we abandon it because it is avowedly dangerous, we confess that 
wo are wanting in statesmanship and common courage. Lord Stanley had only 
to give his guarantee with that of the assisting plenipotentiaries, and the busi- 
ness of the Conference was at an end. It became known that England was 
once more a Power in Europe. Our very reluctance stamps the guarantee we 
havo given with force, as showing that we attach a meaning to it, and it is to 
the guarantee of England that Germany will look when France may possibly 
havo forgotten to be grateful. 

The Austrian Reichsrath was opened on the 20th with tho delivery of a speech 
from the President, Prince Auersperg, in the Upper Houso, and Herr Giskra, 
President, in the Lower. ‘Two days later the Emperor delivered the speech 
from the throne. All three addresses were directed to moderate the anticipated 
dissensions of the Parliament. The meeting was not dovoid of solemnity in 

contemplation of the disastrous mischance which has befallen the empire since 
the constitution was suspended, and much is gained if, as we may well believe, 
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the Emperor and his advisers have learnt wisdom. Francis Joseph’s speech 
possesses a manly dignity which the proper appreciation of nearly twenty years of 
ill fortune has made a part of his character. We have seen in our time no such 
example of a chastened ruler submitting with a good countenance to the teaching 
he has received, But the proverbial audacity of a stranger, unused to weigh 
great national questions in the imperial scales, and regardless of aristocratic 
and archducal prejudices, was required to assist the Emperor in carrying out 
those measures which are now proposed for the consideration of the Reichsrath. 
His Majesty encourages the Reichsrath to sanction the arrangement with 
Hungary, and in words that are addressed to the Centralists, urges them, by 
the warning of the late grave misfortunes of the empire, to regard the new 
development necessitated by circumstance without needless apprehensions. In 
concert with the Reichsrath, he promises the representatives of the several 
countries and kingdoms composing it, to grant autonomic institutions to all, as 
far as the welfare of the whole monarchy will permit. A Bill to regulate the 
responsibility of Ministers will be brought forward, so that the 13th clause of 
the Constitution may be modified; a change acceptable to the Viennese, who 
suffered under it last year, and likely to give the Government an accession of 
Liberal strength. ‘The Emperor concludes with the satisfactory statement that 
the wants of the present year are provided for, and that the Reichsrath, unvexed 
by temporary difficulties, can bestow its undivided attention on the financial 
position of the empire, and scrutinise the papers bearing on the extraordinary 
expenditure necessitated by the war of 1866, which will be laid before it. Thus 
Francis Joseph has done the utmost that could be expected from a ruler ulti- 
mately abjuring despotism to adopt constitutional principles. We can appre- 
hend the nature of the ensuing debates. What ILungary has gained, Austria 
proper will claim; and the intractable Czechs will clamour for equal consti+ 
tutional rights, if not for a Czech king to themselves. Tho coronation of the 
Emperor at Buda-Pesth takes place towards the middle of June: we believe the 
date to be yet unsettled in Vienna. As the enthusiasm of the Magyars is 
poctical in its abandonment, and delirious without being doctrinaire, like that 
of a people said to resemble them, the scene bids fair to be brilliant and unique. 
Meantime Austria may congratulate herself that she has a prudent and resolute 
Minister watching the affairs of the Mast. 

In Italy financial troubles continue to alternate with the popular discontent 
which they excite, until the world is tempted to regard them as symptoms of a 
vital disease in the nation. An ill-regulated patriotisin, and an extreme want 
of pence, distract each successive Minister who tries to replenish the treasury and 
put the revenue in proper working condition, Signor lerrara could hardly avoid 
borrowing some of Signor Sciajola’s ideas, but his proposal for dealing with the 
ecclesiastical property is rather more popular, vague and insufficient as it is to 
mect the requirements of the situation. It will not bear severe criticism, The 
immense deficit is too plain to be masked, and is too heavy in weight for com- 
mon financial ingenuity. Italy is so close upon bankruptcy that she must look it 
in the face, but her Ministers of finance may be excused for using more agreeable 
figures than are quite warrantable, She is like one who has been brought to 
the verge of ruin by a protracted, bitterly-contested lawsuit. She has gained 
the day and got her heritage, and now she finds herself accountable for the 
costs of the suit. In such a position a prudent man retrenches expenditure 
to the narrowest limit, makes friends with his household, and warns his neigh- 
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bours that economy is his business, and nothing else. It was easy for Italy to 
strive for freedom and union; her natural passions prompted her to attain them. 
It is not so easy for her to control her pride in her new estate, and her 
eagerness to recover certain outlying possessions that will come in the course 
of time to a flourishing but not to a bankrupt kingdom. She can, if she 
pleases, instantaneously dispense with the half of her standing force, military 
and naval. Ter excessive enrolment of troops and fruitless ships of war are 
not worth the outlay. As a method of ‘keeping up appearances,” they are 
held to exhibit her parvenu vanity, not her power; and her satisfied vanity will 
barely console her when she meditates that sitting at conferences among her 
superiors in wealth and station is the compliment she enjoys in return for her 
mdnoy. The integrity of her dominions is not guaranteed like Belgium and 
Luxemburg, but outside her frontier she has little to apprehend. She stands 
in no one’s way, is too big to be coveted whole, too strong to be nibbled at piece- 
meal, and provokes the appetite of her neighbours even less than does the signally 
thrifty but equally resolute Swiss Republic, by which she should take pattern. 
There is nota state in Europe that might so fully rely upon the forbearance of 
her neighbours, if she would relinquish the dream of armies and ironclads, 
and give her financial Caleb Balderstones fair play. By disbanding the bulk of 
her force, she would lend a show of correctness to Signor Ferrara’s figures. 
As it is, a cursory examination proves them to be deplorably fallacious. He 
does not tell us in what manner he proposes to reduce so positively the annual 
deficit, now estimated at thirteen millions. Jas he his commensurate reduction 
of the army in contemplation ? A measure so imperative must form a part of 
his scheme, unless it is wholly delusive. The proposed reduction of 100,000 
men leaves upwards of 400,000—on paper 500,000—to clothe and pay. Fresh 
imposts will afford precarious aid. Taxation of land in Italy is already ‘‘ eating 
up the soil.” Further taxation threatens to disorganise the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The Milanese cry out shrewdly from habit, it is known, but the Pied- 
montese and Tuscans of the low country are just as vociferous as the hard- 
labouring Lombards, and Venetia begins to feel the pinch. To heap taxes on 
the Venctians is like grinding the bones of poverty for bread. Bare they must 
go if the tax-gatherer calls on them often. The plan to farm particular State 
revenues—the tobacco monopoly and the customs—is one upon the wisdom of 
which we must leave Italians to decide. It is objectionable to our notions. We 
think the Government could collect more cheaply, without at the same time 
offering a premium to trickery; but of course if honest Italians undertake the 
office, the State will not lose much, and the poor will not be rifled. A close 
inspection of the income-tax dapartment of the revenue will produce a fresh 
yield in any country, but only of small amount. 

Rumours of a projected coup @état on the part of the ing of Italy have 
obtained credence. It is possible that with the prospect of a war breaking out 
between France and Prussia, Victor Emmanuel did listen to alien counsel. He 
could not have moved in the direction he was urged to go, and to which perhaps 
he was inclined, without repressing the independent voice of his subjects. His 
burdensome army tempts others to seduce him into false alliance, and tempts him 
to make his conduct good by silencing popular dissent from it after the Imperial 
fashion. Italians would have grieved to see their king ride forth as the squire- 
at-arms of the French potentate to head their regiments against Prussia. They 

are apparently incapable of foreseeing that a bait will constantly spring up to 
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draw those multitudinous regiments somewhere. Had the country been 
ballotted, probably two-thirds would have declared for the side contrary to the 
king’s leanings. We do not presume to say that it is repugnant to the Italian 
soldiery to march in a line with Frenchmen; but it would have been very 
repugnant to the Italian people to see them marching to attack Prussians. 
Iience the great relief experienced in Italy at the fortunate termination of the 
London Conference. 


The Paris Exhibition becomes a brilliant dissipation to Frenchmen after the 
anxieties of the past month. With their sole good poct in exile, the hymns 
they are encouraged to chant to peace are of a quality estimable for their 
generous intentions, but not likely to outlive the prevailing sentiment in its 
favour, which we fear is saying little for them. They express what may be 
called ‘‘ Exhibition ideas”? of the state of things when Europe rests, though 
France is not satisfied. Vienna last year held almost as many discrowned 
sovereigns as Candide encountered in Venice. Paris expects this year to em- 
brace a succession of princes, civilised and barbarous, who have not been 
reduced to exchange the purple for a poor philosophy, and in a city of new 
palaces happy princes are more welcome than miserable ones. The Emperor 
Napoleon can perform the duties of a host with an unreserved mind, having no 
longer cause for alarm concerning the health of the Prince Imperial. It has 
always been to his taste to deliberate téte-d-téte with his royal cousins—an 
appetite of a high character, but one that traditionally bodes no good to man- 
kind when it is indulged, though, perhaps, three potentates, like three of another 
<lass, are better than two at a sitting, and we should prefer to see King William, 
the Czar, and the Emperor in company, instead of the Czar and the Emperor 
alone. Success cannot be denied to the Paris Exhibition. It satisfies few and 
is attractive to all, as are the majority of loudly-trumpeted things. That 
it has helped, temporarily, to avert a war in Europe is very possible. Mean- 
time the judicial Bureaux of the Corps Législatif manifest an extreme 
jealousy of interpellations referring to military affairs. M. Picard’s re- 
quest for leave to question the Government upon the amount required for 
exemption from military service has been rejected. The Corps Législatif has 
taken a popular view of the project of the Government for the re-organisation 
of the army. <A majority of the Commission in the Chamber, among which 
are Government supporters, objects to the proposition to fix the number 
$00,000 as the minimum strength of the army, deciding that it shall be the 
maximum, and recommending the Chamber to throw out the Bill. It is the 
Emperor’s project, and he holds to it with his usual stubborn contempt of what 
he conceives to be minor questions in view of a great necessity. He sub- 
mits to the decision of the Chamber by an apparent compromise that is 
really a subterfuge. Te will have the 800,000 marked as the effective force. 
The Chamber may resist his application for more; it shall not diminish that 
number. Such is the settlement of a curious discussion, showing how consti- 
tutional prerogatives are to be evaded under imperial rule. The Emperor’s 
recent misconduct of foreign affairs had no doubt something to do with the 
resistance he has just encountered in the Chamber. But with 800,000 men 
under arms, there is not much to curb him should he be seized by a spirit of 
enterprise ; and when once he has plunged into war, the Chamber will vote in 
obedience to his direction. 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DEPENDENCE OF WOMEN. London: 
Longmans. 1867. 


THE agitation which is at present loosening so many accepted opinions would 
issue in a lamentably imperfect result if it left the various questions which 
concern women untouched, except in an indirect and remote manner, by the 
movement affecting the questions which concern men. For, although no 
movement which affects men can fail to affect women too, yet it is of the 
utmost importance that the consequences of every change to women—who, 
after all, are half of the human race—should be recognised and faced directly, 
and not merely eyed distantly and obliquely. This might seem to be a matter 
of course, were it not so entirely contradicted in fact. Scarcely ever is an idea 
weighed, measured, valued in any way, with reference to its consequences to 
women. We may sce the result in the wretched dislocation of life and purpose 
which so constantly marks the ordinary female history, in the avowedly unsatis- 
factory state of their education, and in their relations to their husbands if they 
are married, and to the world generally if they are not married. Iverybody, 
at all events, will concede that women, like men, might be ever so much better 
and happier than they are, and to make any move whatever in this direction 
we must first think, in imagination at least, of women as independent creatures. 
It is very difficult to think of them in this light, when the whole weight of the 
moral influence of the State laws inclines in the opposite direction. This in 
itself would be a very good reason why the laws which fix the status of women 
should be changed, and why women should be endowed with enough direct 
political power to press on such a change. But there are a hundred other 
good reasons. Anybody who wishes to see the case put from the strictly 
logical point of view, with all the most prominent of these reasons thrown 
into hard relief, will do well to read the little essay of which I have transcribed 
the title above. The author has done his (or her) best to state the case as 
boldly as may be, eschewing rhetorical embellishment and mellow persuasive- 
ness, leaving us to be convinced or not as we choose, but closing every loophole 
by which people with whom argument is of weight might try to escape con- 
viction. 

The immense rapidity with which the idea of female independence has spread 
within the last five years is the best ground for hope that the arguments 
will continue to tell with constantly increasing momentum. Whatever view 
we may take of the future destiny of society, it is clear that any measure 
which, like the proposed enfranchisement of women, is virtually no more than 
the removal of a restriction or a set of restrictions, must be a preliminary step. 
Such a removal of ancient bonds will harmonise with all the tendencies which 
have marked the progress of civilisation hitherto. It may appear in time that 
women are not political—that is to say, are incapable of forming a sound 
judgment or taking a wise interest in the most important of all branches of 
social activity. But meanwhile, it is contrary to the whole spirit of modern 
movement for us to throw ourselves upon some imagined intention or design of 
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nature, and then in obedience to this picture to determine for half of the race 
what is for their own good to do and what to abstain from. Apart from this, 
and to take the meanest ground, is it good for man himself that his most 
intimate companion should be publicly marked by the state as inferior to him, 
as incapable of taking any part in those transactions which are confessedly of 
the deepest interest because they are of the widest influence? Again, does it 
not involve a most fatal ethological blunder to assume, as the people do who 
lay down the law that woman’s sphere is emotional, that the emotional or 
affective parts of character can be healthily developed when you systematically 
neglect the intellectual parts, and systematically repress the active and social 
parts? There is a closer connection than this implies between the three 
different forms in which mind manifests itself. You need intellectual training 
in order to guide the emotions, and you need every possible opening in the 
way of active and social life in order to stimulate both affective and intellectual 
faculties to energise in a wholesome way. Finally, I would ask whether the 
majority of women, like the majority of men, are not so sluggish, as to make it 
eminently worth while to give them either the franchise or anything else which 
might open one more source of interest. There are plenty of other arguments 
which, taken together, seem to me to make up an irresistible case. Many of 
them will be found stated with much force and cq@nciseness in the essay 
before me. EDITOR. 


LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
By J. F. Ferrier. Two Volumes. London and Edinburgh: W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 1866. 


THESE volumes cannot fail to add to the reputation of their author, and to take 
a high place among the metaphysical writings of the age. They are introduced 
by a short but tasteful and interesting memoir from the pen of Professor 
Lushington, supplemented by notices of the recollections of Principal Tulloch, 
and Professors Shairp, Campbell, and Veitch. The Remains (which are edited by 
Sir Alexander Grant and Professor Lushington) consist of (1) Lectures on Greek 
Philosophy ; (2) Essays contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine ; and (3) miscella- 
neous essays and lectures on philosophical subjects. They show throughout the 
perspicuity, precision, and vigour of style which distinguish the *‘ Institutes of 
Metaphysic.” The lectures on Greek philosophy contained in the first volume 
have no great value as a contribution to the history of antiquity. Professor Fer- 
rier’s tenacity of opinion is too great, and his individuality too strong, to be con- 
sistent with a just appreciation of the doctrines of others. He is ever ready to 
find in the imperfect utterances of the primitive metaphysicians confirmations and 
anticipations of his own complex system. It follows as a necessary consequence 
that the tenets of his predecessors are strangely metamorphosed under his plastic 
hands. In some cases—for instance, in that of Pythagoras—it may be that the 
rudimentary dogma of the ancient sage contained the germ of the theory of the 
Scotch professor ; in others, the desire to find a coincidence of opinion has led 
to misconceptions and mis-statements. Thus in the Being and Not-being of the 
Eleatics Professor errier sees ‘‘ the fundamental antithesis of the universal 
and the particular, the intelligible and the sensible, matter and form, the one 
and the many, the permanent and the changeable.” Readers of the ‘‘ Institutes” 
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will recognise the doctrine of the object plus subject identified with real and 
absolute Being. Surely these expressions are calculated to deceive. Neither 
Xenophanes, who was saved from scepticism by faith, nor Parmenides, whose 
distinction of absolute and relative knowledge enabled him to believe in a 
rational unity, sole and self-sufficient, nor Zeno, the inventor of Dialectic, 
ever dreamt of an ontology based upon a fundamental antithesis. The historian 
is never justified in attributing to a philosopher the logical development of. his 
speculation, even when the step supplied is short and easy; still less is he 
entitled to add a new idea. Yet this is what Professor Ferrier has done in the 
present instance. He has, in fact, fallen into a very common error. He finds 
the remains of early philosophy meagre and jejune, and he seeks to fill them out 
to more scemly proportions. We are, indeed, always in danger of expecting 
too much from the fathers of philosophy. Jew thinkers have been happy 
enough to contribute a whole thought to the treasury of human knowledge: 
is it strange that these early inquirers had only partial conceptions to offer ? 
The sketch of Heraclitus is more successful, because there is a real and not a 
fancied similarity between his doctrines and those of his modern interpreter. 
The identity of Being and Not-being in the reasoning of the one bears a real 
resemblance to the object plus subject, the matter plus mind, of the other. The 
comment is, therefore, unusually ingenious and instructive. 

On the other hand, Professor Ferrier mistakes the part which Socrates played 
in the regeneration of Greek philosophy after its first crisis. The Socratic 
maxim, yv@0e ceavror, is, according to Professor Ferrier, the text of an inquiry 
into the nature of thought. 

“To determine whether thought is natural or acquired, is primary or derivative, we 

must of course ascertain, first of all, what thought 7s, what it is in itself, and as dis- 
tinguished from everything else. This can only be effected by self-reflection, by rigorous 
self-examination. Hence the maxim which Socrates assumed as the very watchword of 
his system, as the very condition on which alone any philosophy is possible, yri@ 
ceavroyv, ‘ Know thyself.’ That is very easily said, and to some extent, and in a super- 
ficial way, it is, perhaps, very easily done. But to do it really and effectually, to know 
ourselves truly, to get to the bottom of what we are as thinking beings, to know what 
thought is in itself, and as distinguished from sensation, to perceive that it is our very 
essence, and to make others perceive this also; this is indeed no easy matter, but, on 
the contrary, the hardest task in which a philosopher can be engaged.” 
From this theory of the nature of thought the Socratic morality is deduced 
by a process of reasoning. The ordinary view is, I believe, more correct, which 
makes Socrates take refuge in ethics in order to escape from the deluge of 
scepticism which in his day was sweeping all before it. Ethics, with him, took 
the place of Metaphysics. It does not follow, because his disciples applied his 
method to metaphysical speculations, that Socrates troubled himself with a 
science which seemed, indeed, to him visionary and unpractical. Professor 
Ferrier’s conception is based upon the erroneous assumption that Plato was 
indebted to his master, not only for his method, but also for the suggestion of 
his most characteristic hypotheses :— 

“The Platonic doctrine of ideas has its origin, I conceive, in the opinion that thought 

is of the nature which I have endeavoured to expound. But if Plato entertained this 
opinion in regard to thought, it is in the highest degree probable that Socrates did the 


same ; for the philosophy of Plato is founded, for the most part, on principles laid down 
by Socrates, and is, in fact, little more than a development of these principles.” 


In Plato, Professor Ferrier has a congenial theme; but it is strange that he 
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should have accepted, with only a slight qualification, Professor Archer Butler’s 
explanation of the theory of ideas :— 
‘He explains ideas as the Jaws according to which God regulates the universe ; a view 


not erroneous, but only rather vague, and conveying the impression that ideas do not 
enter into all our knowledge, but are the animating principles of our higher cognitions 
only.” 

Plato had not arrived at the conception of laws; this interpretation is 
therefore erroneous. Plato maintained the existence of ideas of all sensible 
things ; it is therefore defective. It seems ungracious to point out these mis- 
takes in a work which is replete with acute reasoning and ingenious criticism. 
My object in calling attention to them is to show that these lectures must 
not be regarded as an exact and trustworthy account of Greek philosophy, 
but as the comment of an earnest and profound metaphysician, occupied 
principally in tracing the coincidences of ancient and modern thought, and in 
developing his original speculations. 

Professor Ferrier’s own philosophical system (stated concisely in a letter to 
De Quincey, and inculcated, directly or indirectly, in almost every one of 
these discussions) is based upon a threefold division of metaphysic into—Ist, 
the theory of knowing (epistemonology) ; 2nd, the theory of ignorance (agno- 
iology); 3rd, the theory of being (ontology). The theory of ignorance (which 
he justly dwells upon as a novelty) depends on the following analysis :— 

“ There are two kinds of ignorance, but, only one of these is ignorance properly so-called. 
There is, first, an ignorance which is incident to some minds as compared with others, 
but not necessarily incident to a// minds. Such ignorance is a defect, an imperfection. 
A Hottentot is ignorant of geometry ; a Frenchman knows it. This kind of ignorance 
és ignorance. But, secondly, there is an ignorance, or nescience, which is of necessity 
incident to all intelligence by its very nature, and which is no defect, or imperfection, or 
limitation, but rather a perfection. ..... No man can be ignorant that two and two 
make five; for this is a thing not to be known on any terms, or by any mind. This fixes 
the law of ignorance, which is, that ‘ we can be ignorant only of what can (possibly) be 
known ;’ or, in barbarous locution, ‘ The knowable alone is the ignorable.’”’ 

t is plain from the definition, that ‘‘ the knowable alone is the ignorable ;” 
but it is plain also that Professor Ferrier begs the question, when he assumes 
that ‘“‘the ignorance or nescience which is of necessity incident to all intelli- 
genco by its very nature,” is co-extensive with the ignorance or nescience incident 
to finite intelligences. According to Professor Ferrier, ‘‘ thing-mecum, object plus 
subject, matter plus mind, is the only knowable ;” and our nescience of matter 
per se depends upon the very nature of all reason, not upon any defect or limita- 
tion of our cognitive faculties. Then, he continues, if we ‘‘ exclude matter per 
se from the pale, both of our knowledge and of our ignorance, the ontology 
becomes, for the first time, possible,” ‘‘the only knowable and the only 
ignorable being object plus subject.” It will be perceived that the first 
step in this argument in favour of a sort of ontology virtually assumes that 
human intelligence is competent to decide that nescience presumes contra- 
diction, and that what is incognisable by human intelligence is incognis- 
able by all intelligence. Such a process is, as I have said, a petitio prin- 
cipii. Nor can it be allowed that this theory is as convenient a hypothesis 
as dualism on the one hand, or idealism and materialism on the other. The 
mind refuses to entertain the theory of a unit of knowledge in which are 
combined two elements never found apart. In fact, the assumption leads the 
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way either to idealism or materialism, by provoking an attempt to iden- 
tify the constituent parts. This is not the place to weigh the merits of the 
r.val hypotheses; suffice it to say that no appeal to consciousness will ever 
avail to refute the pretensions of materialism, inasmuch as consciousness itself, 
even that part of it which consists of memories and expectations, may be sup- 
posed to be generated, like the phenomena of gravity and electricity, by material 
combinations. In other words, it is conceivable that the impressions upon the 
cerebrum (to which the functions usually attributed to an unextended mind are 
assigned by most materialists) do not vanish with the removal of the object, 
but are retained until the restoration of the original image, or the appearance 
of something similar to it, causes the lines once traced there to start forth afresh 
upon the palimpsest of the brain. But this is a question which cannot be 
decided till psychology, the infant science which Professor Ferrier regarded 
with mingled dislike and contempt, has been more fully developed. At pre- 
sent we must be content to regard materialism and idealism, and even dualism, 
as admissible hypotheses; for few, I think, will be able to maintain their 
equilibrium on the razor’s edge of the subject-object theory. However this 
may be, the reader will find much that is interesting in the discussions entitled, 
‘* The Crisis of Modern Speculation,” and ‘‘ Reid and the Philosophy of Com- 
mon-sense,” in which this doctrine is maintained. Tho essay headed ‘A 
Speculation on the Senses,” is an attempt to vindicate the objective reality 
of things by the introtraction of the sphere of sense within its own limits. 
‘This is denominated by the author the system of absolute or thorough-going 
presentationism. 

Evidently Professor Ferrier, though not strictly an idealist, had more 
sympathy with idealism than with the antagonistic doctrine of materialism. 
Accordingly, one of the ablest of these discussions is an essay on ‘“‘ Berkeley 
and Idealism,” provoked by Mr. Bailey’s review of the Bishop’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Vision.”? It must be borne in mind, however, that the idealism here advocated 
is not the idealism of Berkeley, but a modification of it framed on the hypo- 
thesis of the indissoluble union of subject and object. The supplementary 
speculations which are offered to complete the Berkeleian optics are deserving 
of the highest praise, both for ingenuity of conception and perspicuity of 
statement. On the other hand, the remarks upon the inversion of the image 
on the retina are manifestly inconsistent and orroneous; it is strange that 
the editors have not expunged the paragraph. 

It is only just to observe that these volumes merit the attention of the reader, 
even if they do not command his assent. 

ITENRY JACKSON. 


RECENT PoLiticaL Economy. By W. L. Sarcanr. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
Ir is unfortunate for Mr. Sargant that he has thought fit to preface his book 
with an Introduction. Short as it is, he still finds space in it to betray the 
spirit in which he writes. The captious and querulous tone of his remarks 
upon editors and reviewers excites the suspicion that many of the pages of his 
present publication may have received an unfavourable reception at their hands. 
The egotism and personality of his ‘“ intelligent criticism” are astounding. 
Professor Fawcett appears to be the special Léte noire of his politico-economical 
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antipathies. With a kind condescension he tells us that he does not expect 
originality of thought from the Professor, and even goes on to say that he 
believes Mr. Fawcett has expounded the generally accepted doctrines to the 
‘best of his ability,” and se is ‘‘not open to censure.” But here his good- 
nature ends. The inaccuracies which disfigure the Professor’s manual are 
beyond forgiveness. These he exposes with an unsparing hand, and enumerates 
a host of examples in which ‘‘he,” Mr. Faweett, is wrong, and ‘‘ 1,” Mr. Sargant, 
am right. This fact, if it is a fact, may be very satisfactory to the writer's 
own feelings, but it is doubtful whether the public who read reviews will care 
much about the matter. It will, perhaps, occur to them that it is imprudent 
for one to throw at his neighbours so many stones of “intelligent criticism,” 
who may himself be living in a glass house. He is not always himself the 
essence of accuracy. For instance, when he blames Mr. Fawcett for using the 
word ‘‘ principles,” instead of ‘‘ laws,” and to illustrate his meaning speaks of the 
Law of Nations as ‘‘a series of rul»s supposed to be enforced by the aggregate 
power of the civilised world,” he is guilty of the greater inaccuracy of the 
two. It is doubtful whether Mr. Fawcett is at all incorrect in using the word 
‘* principles” in the sense he does. There is no doubt that his critic is inaccurate 
in using the expression ‘‘ Law of Nations,” instead of ‘‘ International Law.” 
Again, he objects to the Professor’s definition of capital as neither short nor per- 
spicuous, and gives us one of his own, for which he claims the merit of brevity, 
upon what grounds it is hard to say. He uses four words for Mr. Faweett’s 
one. For Mr. Fawcett’s one word “ capital,” he has—“ effects, self-maintenance, 
mediate-self-maintenance, and final-self-maintenance,” and each of these four 
requires a definition. The definition of any one separately may not be quite as 
long as Mr. Fawcett’s definition of capital, but the definitions of the four to- 
gether are infinitely longer, and certainly not more perspicuous. Doubtless a 
clear definition of terms is necessary to give clear ideas of subjects, but there 
are attempts at metaphysical niceties of definition which tend rather to obscure 
than to enlighten, and this multiplication of words would probably have that 
effect. At the same time, there are some good suggestions in the book. Mr. 
Sargant has evidently thought much and inquired diligently on the subject 
about which he writes. It is only unfortunate that his suggestions are 
hidden amidst a profusion of trivial objections, and spoilt by the acrid spirit 
in which they are given. W. T. Marriorr. 


Sones OF THE PEOPLE. By ALAN Broprick, Vicar of Bramshaw, with a 
Preface, by the Right Rev. the Bisnor or OxrorD. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Broprick has secured an Episcopal imprimatur. The Bishop of Oxford has 
written a preface, in which, though it is scarcely more than a dozen lines long, he 
cannot help being rhetorical. ‘‘ These lays seem to me often to ring with the 
note of the true metal: sharp, clear, and bright. They express homely thoughts 
in language all can understand, and they are often incandescent with that heavenly 
light which pervades with such an ennobling glow the whole circuit of a Christian 
home. J believe that working men may find in this volume that to which their 
hearts will answer, and which will raise their souls from the earth heavenward, 
by suggesting thoughts of peace and hope, and high aspirations in the midst of 
daily toil and often privation.” Now Mr. Brodrick, though his poems are pure, 
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highly moral, deeply religious, and one of them, on Her Majesty the Queen, 
intensely loyal, has expressed views on gentlemen and noblemen which are 
courageously democratic. He is not opposed to ‘‘ culture ;” but he does not 
go into raptures about “blood.” Dr. Wilberforce has, therefore, in a guarded 
manner, stated, ‘I have been asked by Mr. Brodrick to write a short preface to 
this new volume of poems : and, after reading several of them, I have complied.” 
His Lordship, therefore, does not absolutely stand sponsor to the Clerical Poet's 
advanced opinions. 

To the poems themselves, our space will not allow us to do justice. With an 
alteration of a well-known line, we may say, ‘‘ Sunt mala, sunt quedam medio- 
cria, sunt BONA plura.” And while the merits are conspicuous, the faults are 
such as may be easily amended. Mr, Brodrick sins chiefly against the laws of 
prosody. His rhythmical shortcomings, however, are,we think, rather the result 
of haste and carelessness, than of want of ear. Some of his lines are musical 
enough. He labours under another difficulty in being a trifle too didactic. 
Though in one sense there is poetry, just as there is good, in everything, it is 
difficult to breathe the aflatus of genius upon such hum-drum themes as 
‘“ Wages,” ‘‘ Holidays,” ‘Pets,’ ‘‘ Death,” ‘ Emigration,” ‘‘ Debt,” and 
‘‘Marriage.” ‘The artistic effect, however, of the book, is evidently made 
subservient to its moral aim. This is highly creditable to the author, as a man 
and a clergyman, but not as an artist; and it is in that light that critics must 
look at him. Tis verses may be taken as a good antidote to those of the less 
Christian poets. Those who have been shocked by the extravagant and rollick- 
ing Paganism of the one may find consolation in the enthusiastic Christianism 
of the other. W. S. Austin. 


Tue CLAvertnGs. By AnTHONY TRoLLorE. With Sixteen Illustrations, by 
M. ELLEN Epwarps. In ‘Two Volumes. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1867. 


Mr. TROLLOPE becomes increasingly realistic. In his latest work, indeed, 
realism seems to have reached its limits. Confining himself to actual life in 
England, and relying implicitly upon his power to inspire interest by the 
accuracy of his descriptions and the complete verisimilitude of his sketches, 
Mr. Trollope scorns and rejects all extraneous aid whatever. Not only will he 
not travel afield in search of startling incidents or dramatic surprisos, he declines 
to avail himself of such as are ready to his hand. When, for the purpose of 
his plot, some departure from the routine of life is necessary, he takes singular 
pains to render it as slight as possible, and thrusts the action into the remote 
background. In T'he Claverings it is necessary to remoye two characters who 
stand between the hero and the title and property he is to inherit. No manner 
of disposing of them can be found more convenient than that of drowning them 
at sea. They are so drowned accordingly, and the fact is stated in a few short 
paragraphs. But lest the shipwreck should assume the shape of a dramatic 
surprise, the reader is prepared for it beforehand with care that becomes almost 
ostentatious. Mr. Trollope’s art, as seen in 7'he Claverings and all his later 
works, is perfect in its kind. Laborious and almost painful as seems the pro- 
cess, its result is always satisfactory. An infinity of small touches are employed, 
but the required likeness is obtained in the end. Like early, Venctian artists, 
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Mr. Trollope succeeds in producing broad effects in Mosaic. In this he is like 
Balzac, a writer with whom he has more in common than those who look only 
at the different stature of the men are apt to imagine. Resemblance between 
Balzac and Mr. Trollope does not cease with those tricks of art in which the 
latter may fairly be supposed to have copied his predecessor. In both, mental 
attitude and purpose are to a certain extent similar; something too of the same 
method and process of art is noticeable in their workmanship. In both, tho 
attitude of mind towards authority in matters of theological and ethical 
truth is intensely reverential, yet both have an active contempt for the frail 
and flimsy outworks of superstition in which the timid see solid bulwarks of 
orthodoxy. Both, moreover, are subtle analysts of the human frame, and 
delight in the exercise of their art. Balzac, however, with keen scalpel and 
unerring hand, shows every secret of heart and brain, while Mr. Trollope con- 
tents himself with baring the nerves which lie nearest the surface. For 
such analyses as Balzac in the more daring of his works has conducted, Mr. 
Trollope has not the skill. Nor would the bent of his mind lead him to inves- 
tigations to which the spirit of English thought is strongly opposed, and 
concerning which English art is strangely, if commendably, indifferent. 

In The Claverings Mr. Trollope makes light of one of those sentimental fictions 
which originate with the romantic school of novelists, and have for end to 
elevate and idealise humanity. This is the idea that a man can love but once 
in his lifetime. The hero, Harry Clayering, is a young fellow of good family 
and acquirements, but of small means, whose first love, Julia Brabazon, rejects 
him on account of his poverty, and marries a nobleman of great wealth. At 
the moment when his mind is bitterest towards the woman who, as he thinks, 
has betrayed him, and stands therefore in greatest need of affection which shall 
restore it to self-respect, Clavering meets Florence Burton. Though fortune 
has denied Florence either money or family, in other respects it has not been 
ungenerous. Clavering accordingly ere long is betrothed to her. But the old 
love is not yet quite extinct. Julia Brabazon, now Lady Ongar, returns rich 
and « widow to offer herself to the man she had always loved. Clavering is 
sorely tried, and the story of the difficulties by which he is beset supplies the 
principal interest of the noyel. Ife is a gentleman, however, and, in spite of 
some weakness of character, keeps the reader’s respect throughout the story. 
He marries accordingly the girl to whom he is affianced, and Lady Ongar is left 
to muse disconsolately over an old proverb,— 


“She who will not when she may, 
When she will she shall have nay.” 


Slight as is this story, it is deeply interesting. Its characters are all elaborated 
with great care, and, with two exceptions, stand before us living and breathing 
realities. Harry Clavering, Florence Burton, and Julia Brabazon, are people 
we have met a hundred times. Sir Hugh Clavyering is a less familiar but still 
true type. Stern, cold, unsympathetic, and profoundly selfish, his character is 
the natural product of a low organisation, acted upon by such influences as 
pride of birth, aristocratic habits and associations, and that reserye which is 
the last and most characteristic growth of English philistinism. Archie 
Clayering, who sinks into a mere appendage to the brother that has had the 
luck to come a year before him into the world, Captain Boodles, Archie’s friend 
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and mentor, great in advice and billiards, and Mr. Saul, the uncompromising 
and obstinate curate who cannot be brought to see any impropriety in his falling 
in love with his rector’s daughter, are all clever portraits. Less satisfactory in 
all respects are Count Pateroff and his sister, Madame Gordeloup. Unlike the 
rest of the drwmatis persone, these characters are not studies from life. For 
once, and to the notable disadvantage of his art, Mr. Trollope has copied upon 
his canvas two of the lay figures which are the special property of meaner artists. 
When Captain Boodles elopes with Madame Gordeloup, a doubt of the sincerity 
of the writer is for the first time aroused. The probability of the entire story 
is immediately lessened. The reader’s feeling is the same as it would be should 
an actor in the middle of a pathetic or poetical speech introduce a phrase turn- 
ing the whole into ridicule. This is the only important blemish in the book, 
which, in other respects, may compare advantageously with any work by which 
it has been preceded from the same writer. 
, J. Kyicur. 


-END OF VOL, VII. 
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